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TO THE 



RIGHT HONORABLE LORD BYRON. 



TIS the same spirit breathes through all ! in all/ 
That desolation of the heart appears ! 
Own'st thou no fellowship with man ? Has call 
Of Brethren, Country, all that most endears, 
For Thee no charm? Oh! Gifted as thou art 
With pow'rs to wake the tend'rest thrill of love, 
The wildest throb of anguish, melt the heart 
To softest pity, — bid the tear to start — 
The cheek to glow — Revenge the soul to move — 
E'en as thou giv's^the word. Is there no part 
In Thee that owns a kindred glow ? — Alone 
Stand'st thou in this wide waste — this solitude 
A 6 
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Thyself hast spread around ? Hast thou ne'er known 
The dear delights of Friendship ? the vain brood 
Of worldlings, that athwart this busy scene. 
Imp their gay wings— deserve thy gen'rons scorn ! 
Still art thou Man! As yet thou scarce hast seen 
The noon of fife ! Oh waste not thus its dawn* 
In desert caves, on mountains, 'mid deep groves, 
Far from the haunts of men ! although the wild 
Give thee some dreams of pleasure! — Much it moves 
My heart, to know that thou art self exiVd 
From all communion with thy fellowmen ! 
A being, single — j oy less— ^separate-— 
Ah wherefore ? Know'st thou dot the lion's den c 
Shekel* affords to more than one ? The state 
Of nature ne'er was that of loneliness! 
All creatures mingle with their kind; so bade 
His word, who form'd them all for happiness ! 
Why would'st Thou the gen'ral decree evade? 
Whether thou point the tart of satire light/ 
To catch the living feWcs id their flight; 
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Or wander forth with Hsmlde o'er the aria 
Or tell a tale of love with Selim^-stili' 
The spirit of thy loneliness, the strain 
v Pervades — 'tis seen in Conrad,*— «nd its chiU 
Gives Lara deeper horror. '—Manfred, now,* 
Surpasses ail; cold damp surmounts my brow, 
As pondering o'er his incantation dread ! 
Thinkta tho% that deeper search shall in the strife 
We all must join; ere numbered with the dead, 
Give thee the victory ? — Thy Manfred said, 
" The tree of knowledge is not that of life \" 
Pause o'er this truth — for evil if thou know, 
Thou art not far from knowledge too of good. 1 
Good known, and practis'd not, shall round thee 
A deeper shade of guilt! Ignorance rude, J [throw 
That errs unknowing, will not stand condemn'd — 
But knowledge misapplied, — talents abus'd, 
Shall work eternal *oe ? for gifts eontenm'd 
The giver's- powV impeach* k God hath infas'd 
Into thy form the breath of life I thy mind 
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To Him owes all its energies — Oh make 

His glory then thy aim ! give to no sprite 

The sov'reignty of heav'n, or heU I 1 nor take 

From the Omnipotent his sacred right ! 

Man's homage is His due ! — whate 'er thy rank 

'Mong'st thy compeers, duties thou hast as man, 

With solitude assorting not," that blank 

By Pride first made.— Employ thy little span 

In acts of kindness to thy foUowmenl 

And, for thy genius is of loftiest mould, 

Embrace thy country's cause — and be thy pen 

By Truth and Freedom guided, to unfold 

Her glorious records : or if thou will frame 

The tale of Fiction, be thy hero dressed 

In virtue's lovely garb — take from him Fame,* 

Wealth, Friends, withevYy woe shew him opueWd; 

Yet standing firam, in Fafta, aaud the shack 

Of iDs, that nought but frith au the great Bock 

Of Ages teaches urn* to brav e a tvere, 

But to hnmwff to others ever kind, 
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Forgiving e'en his foes — his bright career 
Temper'd by meakness, and his lofty mind 
To ev'ry duty bowing, — yet in each 
Displaying equal dignity, rising 
Above the frowns of fortune — and prising 
Her favors, trifles — bid thy hero teach 
Patience in ev'ry woe — Content, in all 
His soul to trust in his great Maker's hand, 
Assur'd, that God, whatever ills befal, 
Will turn to good, for those who his command 
In singleness of heart obey. — Thy Verse 
Alluring, e'en though infidelity 
The page deform — when thus it shall rehearse 
The good man's virtues, bis integrity* 
• His courage, soften'd by humility, 
His fortitude with tenderness allied : 
When these shall be thy theme — thy lay refiVd 
From irreligion's dross — 'twill be our pride 
To own :— and Byron's name and Virtue's twin'd 
Around our hearts, shall equal influence hold ! 



Is Singularity thy darling aim ? 
The singularly good man is more bold, 
In this bad age, to stem the tide of shame, 
Than he, who hid 'neath simulation's mask, 
Giving to Vice the empire o'er his mind, 
Has numbers for his comrades ! would'st thou bask 
In Fame's bright beam ? the brightest thou wilt find 
From virtue borrows lustre ! and when breath 
Of earthly fame is gone, 'twill gain a wreath 
Of Immortality ! a deathless crown ! 
No line, by virtue prompted, its reward 
Shall fail to find. How glorious to be known 
Before assembled nations, as her guard ! 

Oh! favor'd of the muse! Byron ! the gift, 
The sacred gift, beware how thou pervert !° 
Employ'd aright, thy soul on high 'twill lift, — 
Misus'd, thy Heav'n into deep Hell convert! 
To chuse, yet thine — oh pause ere thou decide, 
Thy life, or death, thy present choke abide ; 
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Tis the same spirit breathes through all!* 

Lord Byron's readers cannot have perused his works 
without observing that peculiar " desolation of the heart" 
every where evident throughout his lordship's produc- 
tions. In eaeh description of character there is an 
identity with itself only. His hero always an isolated 
being — not having possessed, or having lost, every tie 
that could bind him to his country, or to any being in or 
out of it He appears the sole inhabitant of a world of 
bis own creation ; we wish it were a world in which 
more gentle sensibilities could be shown. — stoicism is a 
little out of date. We hardly know what interest to take 
in a being above or beyond all sympathy. 

As yet thou scarce hast seen 
The noon of life! b 

Lord Byron is still a very young man : it is much to be 
regretted that the talents and genius which distinguish 
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his lordship should be suffered to continue ufle,— under 
standing by the word idle, not absolutely inert, but inutile 
a sense in which the term has been used by very higl 
authorities. 

The lion's den 
Shelter affords to more than one e — 

Although the lion does not herd with his fellows, & 
many other animals, yet as his den contains his dan 
and young ones, we do not conceive he can properly b< 
said to be alone. — Vide Manfred, " The lion is alone, an< 
so am I." We do not recollect any instance of at 
animal, which, in the state of nature, can be said to b< 
alone, unless the fables that have been handed down o 
the Phoenix be thought deserving of credit. 

Whether thou point the dart of satire light.* 

Even in Lord Byron's satirical composition, " Englisl 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers," the same isolation o 
spirit manifests itself. His lordship, in the satire, pro 
fesses a total disregard to public opinion, — 

" Nor care if courts or crowds applaud or hiss." 

Vide the Satire. 

We think this an unnatural sentiment, for so young \ 
man particularly. Pope never showed more knowledge 
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of Inman nature, than in the following lines in bis cele- 
brated " Essay on Man :" 

" Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend, 
" Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend ; 
" Abstract what others feel — what others think 
" All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink/' 

Or wander forth with Harolde o'er the main,' 

For a time Lord Byron denied his identity with " Childe 
Harolde ;" in the publication of the last canto, however, 
kis lordship avowedly writes in his own person. 

Or tell a tale of love with Selim, — stili f 

We beg his lordship's pardon, Selim is not justly ac- 
cused of this loneliness of spirit ; if we remember right, 
he thus expresses himself in the first canto of the Bride 
of Abydos : 

" To view alone 
"-The fairest scenes of land and deep, 
" With none to listen and reply 
" To thoughts with which my heart beat high, 
" Were irksome ; for whate'er my mood r 
" In sooth, I love not solitude—' 9 

Tis seen in Conrad, and its chill 
Gives Lara deeper horror* 

The Corsair and Lara we know are one and the same 
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ndindnl; tat a* tke pm are M*imrt, we tare tto> 
reriewca tm separmery. 

Manfred, now, 
Surpasses all;* 

He does indeed saipaas la km aay ming we erer 
met witk. Conrad kad oae l ea der part, lore for Mcdort. 
Lara kad tenderness for nis naawk.iM page, afterwards 
foamd to be Galaaie; feat Mmfnd u con*?leteJy a misan- 
tarope: kekaftes aawkiad, and kale* kimself for bekmg< 
ing to a race of beings wkkk are objects of nis katrd 
and vengeance. 

Of das most extraordinary production we scared] 
know wkat to say. Tkere are lines in it of pecaliai 
beauty, wkkk melt as to tenderness in tke nudstof tki 
horrors saiToonding tkis most korrid character. Surety 
Lord Byron could not mean tkis piece far representation 
No ; bad as is tke age, we yet dare nope and believe n 
English audience weald endure Ike daring impiety o 
many of tke scenes. Jfren in tke closet it skocks us i 
peruse dialogues between demons, spirits, a star, a witel 
and Manfred, who is re presented as kaving acquire 
absolute command over tkese iminaterial beings, 

— " By superior science, penance, daring, — 
" And length of watching, strength of mind, and skill 
" In knowledge of our Fathers" 
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Evil if thou know, 
Thou art not far from knowledge too of good. 1 

As soon as the mind becomes enlightened to the per- 
ception of what is evil, it comprehends good also. " Cease 
ft do evil n is but the introduction to " Learn to do well " 
b the writing of the inspired pen of the prophet Isaiah. 

Ignorance rude. 
That errs unknowing, shall not stand condemn'd J — 

" For until the law sin was in the world ; but sin is not 
aputed when there is no law/' — Romans, chap. v. ver. 14. 

In all cases it is the intention which constitutes the 
rime, to give an example from our own legislature. If 

man kill another unintentionally, or merely in self 
eteaoe, without previous malice or grudge, though the 
let he the same that the man lose his life, yet is the 
layer acquitted of murder. Why ? his will was not in 
he act. 

Gifts contemn'd, 
The giver's power impeach. k 

See the parable of the ten talents, in the 25th chapter 
)f the Gospel according to St. Matthew, for the sentence 
passed on the servant who hid his lord's money, though 
t was not diminished, but restored as it was entrusted 
to him. He was condemned because he had not in- 
creased his- stock by putting it out to interest 
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Give to no sprite 
The sovereignty of heav % n, or hell! 1 

See the 44 Hjmn of the Spirits'" in the second act of 
Manfred, fourth scene, page -ML We forbear to quote 
the passage, which is most dreadfully impious. 

Duties thou hast as man, 
With solitude assorting not* 

%% It is not good that the man should be alone.** 

Geaett*, chop. S. tct. ami. 

Be thy hero dress'd 
In Virtue s lovely garb/ 

We earnestly recommend it to Lord Byron, to study a 
really virtuous character in its various bearings ; no other 
human being can furnish so noble a subject fur the Muse, 
as a truly good and religious man under the pressure of 
adversity, to which his mind. Aided by religion, rises 
superior. 

Oh ! favor d of the Muse ! Byron ! the gift, 
The sacred gift, beware hour thou pervert!* 

" Perverted powY* demand the most decided repre- 
hension^ say* his lordship in his preface to the English 
Bards. Wc agree with aim on this point entirely. With 
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Lord Byron's splendid talents, would his lordship dedi- 
cate them to the service of religion and virtue, he might do 
incalculable good. Such a genius, united to such powers 
of persuasion, would, in a good cause, give his lordship 
*n influence almost irresistible, and of which the poet and 
his admirers might be equally proud. At present, beau- 
tiful as are some of his lordship's descriptions, — fascina- 
ting as is his style, we are afraid to admire unreservedly, 
—we dare not " give up the reins of our imagination into 
the author's hands, — be pleased we not why, and care not 
wherefore." No, we dread lest under the blooming and 
lovely flowers be concealed the serpent Infidelity. His 
lordship would do well to reflect, that though the daring 
impiety of some of his productions may claim for him 
amongst the literati of the day, the title of " Esprit Fort/' 
yet there really is a God ! There will be a judgment ! 
there must come an hour, when the admiration or astonish- 
ment of those, who are now dazzled by the brilliancy of 
his talents, will stand his lordship in no stead. He will 
do well to remember that 

" Eternity by all or wish'd or fear'd, 
" Must be by all or sufferM or enjoy'd." 

Mason's Elegy on the Death of Lady Corentry. 

The choice of happiness or misery, at present, rests 
with his lordship : As his admirers, we cannot but ex- 
press a hope, that he will, ere it be too late, enlist in the 
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cnecffirtM. !■ ttei k»pe we take leave •€ Ms lord- 
Skwld Hm Ettl» AdAwo mimm kis tardafaip, or 
any of to idwtn, to tMak MkcHy ui Mccrcly ef the 
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A 

SHORT ACCOUNT 

OF THE 

LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF THE LATE 

MR. CHARLES LEFTLEY. 

Charles Leftley, the author of the poems 
now submitted to the public, was the eldest son of 
his father; and was sent by him at an early age to 
St Paul's school, where the editor first had the 
happiness of his acquaintance. The friendships of 
schoolboys are not often permanent; a mere con- 
geniality of disposition is not alone sufficient to 
.substantiate aa attachment of any long duration ; 
there must be, also, an union of minds, a reci- 
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procation of sentiment, a similarity of pursuits. 
Leftley had, from his infancy, aspired to be a poet; 
a mutual discovery of poetical attachment soon 
took place, and from that moment an intimacy 
commenced, which death alone was able to dis- 
solve. Exclusively of Leftley's classical attain- 
ments, there was scarcely a branch of poetry, 
history, philosophy, or politics that he had not 
begun to examine ; and his poetry will, it is pre- 
sumed, clearly shew that investigation was as much 
the object of his attention, as the sudden stimulus 
of his imagination. 

It is not necessary to the purpose of the present 
publication to enter into painful details of many 
domestic and pecuniary difficulties that, from his 
first entry into life till almost the day of his death, 
surrounded this unfortunate young man; suffice it 
to say, that his abilities, in the midst of many, 
moitificatfeotts^ procured him the employment, 
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die editor of the Timet newspaper, of per* 
alary reporter; which situation he filled, 
. capable of doing that arduous duty, with 
t to himself, art advantage to his employers* 
og the recess, he continued to enrich his mind 
variety of reading ; and when it is considered 
little he was stimulated to application by any 
»ect of advantage, or any great encourage- 

from his contemporaries in literature, hie 
ions will surely appear meritorious ; nor will 
Host fastidious peruser of the poems now pre* 
d to his examination be too eager to deny, 
there are to be found in diem blossoms of 
aal genius, which it is to be lamented the 
nely frost of sickness and adversity had ever 
sr to blight, 

aturally dim and weak, his constitution sunk 
if the laborious duty, mental and bodily, 
i, as a newspaper reporter, he was bound to 

b2 
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observe; and m severe cold terminated in a rapid 
consumption. In this deplorable state, and aban* 
doned to many bitter reflections, his disorder daily 
gained ground ; he had fallen into the common 
error of consumptive persons, and resolutely main* 
iained, mat there were no symptoms in his com* 
plaint but what change of air, a skilful physician, 
and comfortable accommodation would speedily 
remove. The few friends who daily visited him, 
and witnessed the increasing ravages of his dis- 
ease, had not, on the contrary, the most distant 
hope of his recovery ; yet, mat the medical assist** 
ance he seemed to place so much confidence in 
should not be wanting, he was introduced to Dr» 
Pearson, then living in Leicester-fields, to whom* 
his case and indigent circumstances had been pre— 
viously explained. This humane man, whose pro>— ' 
fessional ability cannot make him more respected 
man his benevolence has made him beloved, imt— ' 
mediately and gratuitously prescribed for him, an*£ 
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attended him afterwards, while his attendance 
could prove of the slightest avail, with unremitting 
zeal and solicitude. The day preceding his disso- 
lution, the sacrament, at his earnest desire, was ad- 
ministered to him by the clergyman of the parish, 
and he expired at three o'clock on the following 
afternoon, in the 27th year of his age, and in the 
year of our Lord 1797. 

Leftley, had he been born to independence, and 
to the enjoyment of those advantages which rank 
and connexion would have secured to him, might 
have shone forth in the literary annals of his country 
with distinguished lustre. He was a young man 
whose application and research prosperity would 
not have checked, and whose vigour of intellect 
he would not have permitted the seductions of 
society to have enfeebled; his sole ambition was to 
be considered as endowed by nature with original 
genius; his greatest regret, that fortune had not 
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chamber, poverty and obscurity stood centmek, 
and few were to be found who could muster re* 
solution enough to knock at the door* 

Too truly has Juvenal said, 

" Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus, obstat 
" Res angusta domi*." 

A critical examination of poetry, except of the 
first class, will rather be tedious than amusing to 
the generality of readers, and it is, at all times, 
dangerous to give the appearance of too much 
consequence to works of the imagination only; 
for much depends upon the fluctuations of taste 
and the caprice of fashion. There is, however, 
in Lefde/s poetry something more than the mere 
ebullitions of fancy : his allusions are every where 
classical, and frequently instructive; and in some 
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*>f his pieces there may be discovered a strength 
of language and an originality of conception which 
will fairly entitle him to a place in the first rank 
of modern poets*. His style, indeed, is generally 
his own, and his imitation of the old pastoral in 
the specimens he has given of " Silvia" and the 
<f Countrie Story" is peculiarly so. 

The sonnets, too, possess striking traits of origin- 
ality. They are quite different in style from the 
beautiful productions of Bowles, Charlotte Smith, 
and Russell ; yet some of them will be considered, 
probably, as no less striking for tenderness and 
elegance. 

" Pardon that Absence," and " Dost thou pass 
sleepless Nights," are very touching, and sweetly 
delicate in expression. 

The " Flights of Fancy" are very poetical, and 

b5 
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display great powers of original conception and 
playfulness of language; the same may be said of 
the " Charm for the Tooth-ache/' which is a con- 
cett entirely new. 

The " Runic" and " Provencal Odes" have 
merit of a different kind: some explanatory notes' 
appeared necessary to the former, but these the 
editor was enabled to supply from having perused, 
with great delight, die " Descent of Rhea," from 
the Dramatic Sketches illustrative of the Northern 
Mythology, written with great poetical spirit by 
Dr. Sayers of Norwich* This work was published 
at Norwich in the year 1807, and will be read 
with equal pleasure and instruction by all admirers 
of genuine poetry and classical research. Leftley 
has worked up these odes with considerable ability, 
giving to the "Haunting of Havardur" all the 
wild sublimity, and to the " Warrior to his Boy" 
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adl die Anacreontic spirit and character, which die 
subjects demanded. 

The two odes on the Prince of Wales's Birth- 
day, and the " Baptism of a beloved Child," have 
those beauties and defects which the judicious 
reader will readily discover : the former evidently 
predominate. There is great poetical character 
and classical allusion in both; and the ode on 
the baptism of the child contains passages that 
are eminently beautiful. 

Of the miscellaneous poems, die oriental eclogue 
of " Shadir," though the longest, cannot be ac- 
counted the best ; it is obviously a very early pro- 
duction, and the verses flow, accordingly, with more 
of sound in them than point, more redundancy, 
of expression than originality of idea. There are, 
however, some beautiful lines, and the poem upon 
the whole will be no disgrace to the collection. 
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H Silvia" and the " Countrie Story" have already 
been mentioned. There is a sweet turn of original 
expression both in the thoughts and versification 
of the former. The lines to Lydia" abound in 
natural thoughts, most elegantly expressed. Left- 
ley's heart was very vulnerable to the shafts of 
beauty, and indeed it is scarcely possible that a 
man who had never felt its power, could have 
described so naturally the effects of love upon a 
young and susceptible heart. 

The rest of the miscellaneous poems have their 
peculiar merit, and will not, it is presumed, prove 
uninteresting to the reader. 

Of faults, he doubtless had many : his diction 
is sometimes harsh, and his rhymes incorrect ; he 
frequently labours upon a conceit at the expense 
of judgment and good taste; is often diffuse, 
tumid in his style, and obscure in his meaning : 
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these are defects, however, which experience 
Vould have remedied; for he was, on poetical 
topics, open to conviction, and never submitted 
lis compositions to a friend without a sincere wish 
to profit by his opinion. He did not, like Sir 
Fretful in the Critic, " Court you with insidious 
humility, only to reject with petulant arrogance 
your observations." 

Upon the whole, if purity of taste and harmony 
of versification were sometimes wanting in his 
poetry, Leftley will surely be found to excel in 
those higher walks of the art — originality of con- 
ception and expression, variety of imagery, and 
classical correctness. 

W. LlNLEY. 

Southampton-street, 
Ctvmt-Garden, March 18, 1814. 



SONNETS. 
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SONNET. 

If we may credit ancient tales of fancy. 

In fairy land such magic dwelt in numbers, 
That valiant knights, well vers'd in necromancy, 

By these have burst enchanted virgins' slumbers. 
Oh! may such virtue medicate my sonnet! 

May it become an amulet so holy, 
That, when you bend, sweet maid, your eyes upon it, 

All ills may fly, pain, grief, and melancholy! 
Despair not then: thy cause, my fair, is aided ; 

No longer (burning, pining, and dejected, 
Thy bright eyes dimm'd, thy rosy color faded, 

Thy pulse fast beating, thy chaste blood infected) 
By that grim giant, fever, be invaded ; — 

Sleep in thy bower secure, by love protected. 
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SONNET 

TO DIANA. 

Chaste huntress, whether with immortal Jove 
. You taste the pleasures we can never know, 
Or with the wood nymphs wild delight to rove, 

Your shoulders girdled with the silver bow ; 
Whether you bid your pale lamp brighter glow 

When dapper elves in daisied circles move, 
Or, wandering through the Stygian glooms below. 

Practise your spells in the metallic grove; 
Jf e'er in dusky cave or midnight bower 
fc The young Endymion bless'd your tender care ; 
If e'er you felt that sympathetic power, 

Congenial spirits in pure essence share ; 
Let me, fair queen of eve ! in thy still hour 

Clasp her I love ; like thee, most chaste, most fair. 
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SONNET. 

How comes mf mistress? like a bridemaid clad, 

Or like a nun, who thinks all pleasure vaio? 

I would not have her throb like me, with pain, 
And yet, methinks, I would not have her gladt 
So long an absence should have made her sad ; 

Yet why be sad to meet my kiss again? 

Oh ! no ; like me, she should affect disdain, 
And yet, like me, be rapturously mad! 

I fain would see her, full of hopes and fears, 
Hang on my neck with pleasure and with shame; 

Behold her bright eyes smile, and smile in tears, 
And hear her falter as she lisps my name: 

Oh! if the vagrant beauty thus appears, 
Love light thy torch! — I bid adieu to fame! 



i 
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SONNET; 

I hear thee speak, thy speech my soul entrancing, 

I sit, all ear, to hear thy voice alone ; 
I see thee dance, so graceful is thy dancing, 

I wish thee still to dance, and ne'er have done; 
I read thy verses, where my swift eye glancing, 

For one grace lost, finds every grace in one ; 
Each art before the other art advancing, 

That each for each I change, yet none for none : 
Thy music, pictures, gardens, all invite me 

Jo own thy skill in every art confest ; 
And since thy beauty, love, and youth excite me 

To press thee nearer to my throbbing breast** 
As one in all, let all in one delight me, 

" And the last joy be dearer than the rest,*' 
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SONNET 

TO THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 

August, I welcome thee and all thy hours, 
The sun-burnt hours, that dance about thy car, 

Thy genial breezes, and refreshing showers, 
Thy morning pageantry, and evening star. 

Bright are thy smiles, and blithe thy votaries are, 
For thou dost bring them harvests, fruits, and 
flowers, 

Enlivening gifts, and more enlivening far, 

The laughing vine to glad their clustering bowers. 
Yet, August, though these various gifts be dear, 

Tis not for these I time my thankful strain ; 
No; but for Phyllis! (fye, why drops this tear?) 

Whom thou hast sent o'er my fond heart to reign ; 
Oh! may she live to pleasure many a year, 

Although she live to give her minstrel pain. 
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SONNET, 

WRITTEN EXTEMPORE, AT THE RTOUSST OF A LADY, 
FOR A VALENTINE. 

Dost thou pass slee p less nights, by daylight rove 
To lonely thickets to indulge thy tears ? 

Canst thou remember nothing but thy love, 
Now burn with ardent hopes, now freeze with 
chilling fears ? 

Perchance thy mistress treat thy suit with scorn- 
Canst thou at night her company forswear; 

Yet lay beneath her window till the morn, 
Regardless of the shrewd and biting air ? 

Canst thou for her brave poverty and pain, 

A parent's anger, and the world's disdain? 

And may she hope thy fondness to engage, 

Though pale with sickness, and defbrm'd by age? 

If so, then seek her, wishful to be thine ; 

For thou, and none but thou, shalt be her valentine. 
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Pardon that absence, mistress, which offended, 
And think what fears to servitude belong; 
Indeed, indeed, my love, I meant no wrong, 

My thoughts, at least, upon your feast attended ; 

But had I come the merry guests among, 
Though by your smiles and cheering care be- 
friended, 

How sadly would my sighs and tears have blended 
With their wild mirth and Bacchanalian song! 
Hard was the task, and painful to forbear, 

When every social charm at once invited ; 
And sad the contrast of such social fare, 

To sit alone in the mind's gloom benighted ; 
But, lo! you weep ; nay, if my griefs you share* . 

By such compassion I am well requited. 
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SOXXET- 




Gaft a* the dead, flght «-*• *r yu, 
JtoiAarft^iiiyi ■ ■■kfil chart; 

And the eioto of tern deeds hnmwrt: 
See Warn, poasessd of Cnc^s magic mi, 

Pass place and tines inifKSKtrahle ne, 

Create new worlds and beings of his own. 
Plunge headlong into hell's remote abode, 

Or soar to heaVn's eternal barring throne, 
Coomri* with angels, and commune with God. 
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SONNET, 

*T*ITTBN IN A BLANK LEAF OF MR. ROOERS's BEAU- 
TIFUL POEM CALLED THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY, 
BELONGING TO A. M. 

Gro, happy book, and bask in Anne's bright eyes, 
Charm her lone hours with thy poetic art, 
Bid memory reign benignant o'er her heart, 

&nd her past pleasures, like gay visions, rise. 

Then, when to fairy scenes and summer skies 
Her fancy traces back life's travelTd chart, 
Let these faint lines her lover's name impart ; 

That name she once so kindly deign'd to prize. 

Oh ! paint the transport of that happy night, 
That night we chose the eternal vow to pay; 

And waked to whisper wedlock's pure delight, 
Hailed the bright stars, and chid the approaching 
day — ' 

These pleasures in her tenderest thoughts excite, 
These pleasures memory only can portray. 

c 



i 
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ODE. 

Crowns of oak and laurel bring, 
Strew with branching palm the ways, 

Tune your harps symphonious, sing 
Songs of triumph, songs of praise. 



Hail the chiefs, the patriots hail, 
Who their foes in arms assail ; 
And their native land to free, 
Welcome death or victory. 

Children, join a nation's voice, 
Matrons hoar, rejoice, rejoice; 
^Vould you rich and happy be, 
Welcome peace and liberty. 

Crowns of oak and myrtle bring, 

Strew with branching palm the ways. 
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To your harps symphonious, sing 
Songs of triumph, songs of praise. 

Who deserves the civic wreath? 

Who to fill the'curule chair ? 
Feast from gold, sweet perfumes breathe, 

And all that honour gives, to share ? 
The brave, the brave, the patriot brave, 
Who arms his country's rights to save. 

Who deserves the chace to join? - 
Who to dwell in woods serene? 

Build his hut, and prune his vine, 
And trim his porch with olives green? 

The brave, the brave, the patriot brave; 

Who arms his country's rights to save. 
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ODE. 

Now summer flings a fiercer ray 

Upon the russet glade. 
And, panting in the heat of day, 

The cattle seek the shade; 
Let us, dear Phyllis, sauntering, rove 
Down the deep dingles of the grove; 

Or, sitting near yon cooling stream, 
Strip the fond passions of disguise, 
And, since 'tis happiness we prize, 

Enjoy the transient dream. 

Let some the deeds of ancient time 
With partial notice praise; 

In every age, in every clime, 
'Tis vile self-interest sways; 

Each court and nation let us range, 

We find the manners only change, 
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Guilt still by sleepless conscience bay'd, 
Feasts fearful on his ill-got spoils, 
While honesty incessant toils, 

By poverty way-laid. 

Let others picture future pain, 

And, jaundiced with despair, 
Imaginary evils feign 

To taint the bliss they share : 
Bless'd with enough, I ask not wealth; 
Possess'd of thee, my love, and health : 

Safe from the pomp and cares of state, 
Oh! let me live, plain, good, and wise; 
Nor tempt misfortune as she flies, 

Nor lift the veil of fate. 
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RUNIC ODE. 



THE HAUNTING OF HAVARDUR. 

Son of Angrym, warrior bold, 
Stay thy travel o'er the wold ; 
Stop, Havardur, stop thy steed, 
Thy death, thy bloody death's decreed. 
She, Coronzon's loveliest maid, 
Whom thy wizard wiles betrayed, 
Glides along the darken'd coast 
A frantic, pale, unshrouded ghost! 
Where the fisher dries his net, 
Rebelling waves her body wet ; 
Seduc'd by thee, she lifts her form 
To the mad fury of the storm. 
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Know, thou feeble child of dust, 
Odin's brave, and Odin's* just; 
From the golden cavern's f gloom 
I rise, to seal thy deadly doom! 
Never shalt thou pass the scull % 
Of rich metheglin, deep and full; 
Late I left the giant-throng §, 
Chaunting wild thy funeral song, 
Imprecating, deep and dread., 
Curses on thy guilty head. 



* Odin, according to the northern mythology, mm the God- 
ot War, and the supreme of the otter deities. 

f The hall of Odin, or Valhalla ; the habftatiun of the? 
deceased. 

J To drink out of the sculls of their enemies, and to 
mingle with the warlike Deities of the north, were the re- 
wards promised to the brave in a future state. 

§ u The giant- throng" — the giants of frost — the gliosts of 
murderers condemned to the perpetual torments of cold and 
darkness. 



Burst atbw*n ^car 
TiftSurtart^ wor ldof*<*- 

tt8S every ^ guest 
Welcome every n0 wn, 

Battles ^^Vles, 
Dre " ^ licst mind beguiles) 

Bi d*eetmnk^ 

et U demon** 
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PROVENCAL ODE. 



THE WARRIOR TO HIS BOY. 

Be busy, boy, uncase my breast, 

Thy wearied master pants for rest :— - 

Unclasp the morion on my brow, 

And loose my blood-stain'd spurs below. 

Though conquest on my banner wait, 

And triumph make my battles great, 

Yet, 'tis not love of power or might 

That arms me for the clashing fight, 

But love of her, whose blessed smile 

Approves my strength, o'erpays my toil; 

Though my breast burn with glorious heat, 

When thronging multitudes repeat 

My praises to the babbling air, 

And clog my chariot with their care; 
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Yet more delightful, dearer far 
Than sounds of trumpets, songs of war. 
Or hosts of heroes put to flight, 
To idle in my flatterer's sight ! 

Come, come, be brisk, the tables spread, 
And o'er the grey stone pavement shed 
A shower of roses; — through the hall, 
Round every porch and column tall, 
The myrtle and the flaunting vine 
In clustering wreaths luxurious twine > 
The richest feasts with haste prepare j 
With burning perfumes cloud the air ; 
With sparkling wine the goblets fill; 
Haste ! execute thy master's will. 

When o'er yon deep and dusky stream 
The moon has flung a silvery gleam, 
And echo multiplies the roar 
Of waters, dashing on the shore, 
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I will command thee, boy, to sing, 
And touch the light Theorbo's* string: 
Then tune thy voice to sonnets quaint, 
That hope, and fear, and rapture paint; 
To soft desires her bosom move, 
And speak the eloquence of love. 

But, oh ! peruse her features well, 

Her deepening blush, her bosom's swell; 

So shall no gift of light regard 

Thy skilful diligence reward. 

When fast she breathes of youthful sighs, 

When liquid radiance fills her eyes, 

Oh ! then with wildering madness fly 

O'er all the chords of minstrelsy, 

Till fearful, and in mute amaze, 

Her meekness shuns my eager gaze; 

And, listening what she scorn'd to hear, 

She seals my wishes with a tear. 

* The theorbo— a small Ivte or viol. 
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Then snatch thy torch, and run before, 
Scarce let thy footsteps touch the floor, 
Till by her passion'd lover led 
My charmer mounts the bridal bed : 
Oh! then let every sound be mute 
Save the soft warble of the flute, 
For there I yield to Gertrude's charms 
Till battle call again to arms. 
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ODE 



UPON THE PRINCE OF WALES 3 BIRTH-DAY, 



Who, the choice of men among 

Of fancy's golden keys possessed 

To decorate a prince's crest, 
Unlocks the dazzling mine of song? 

Who can cluster, pure and bright. 

Words of colour, thoughts of light, 
To dress this morn, the favourite of the year? 
As o'er her lovely babe she hung, 

The queen, the mother, blessed the day 
And sealed it with a tear. — 

About her neck the wanton clung 

And kiss'd her lips in amorous play ; 
And now he beams delicious smiles, 
And now with blameless art beguiles 

The memory of her pains away. 
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Britons, lords of earth, advance — 

A phalanx firm, of strength divine ; 

Your swords with olive branches twine. 
How different to the sons of France : — 

What, their mock of sovereign sway, 

What, to rule, if none obey? 
Rebellion leads the rout in frantic mood, 

And murder follows in the rear 5 
The fields are fat with human gore, 
The rivers blush with blood. 

Drunk with passion, wild with fear, 

On reedy Seine's high tower-crown'd shore 
Bold rush the rabble ; wide and far, 
Loud they shout the noise of war, 

And Themis wields her sword no more* 
If faded there the lilies fair 

Recline their heads in feverish winds 5 
The royal rose of Britain glows 

The pride of noble minds, 
And plac'd upon her prince's plume, 
To time's severest frost shall bloom. — 
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I leave behind the lagging years : 

Swift darting through my trembling frame, 

I feel the prophet's subtle flame : — 
The summer of thy life appears 5 

Harvests wave with golden grain; 

Countless flocks adorn the plain; 
And huts, and woods, and turrets rise around. 

Commerce unfurls her swelling sail, 
Peace retunes her doric oat, 
And Pan repeats the sound; 

In alley green, or winding vale, 
By shaggy steep on bleating cote 
With plenty, laughing at his side, 
A ruddy, brisk, enlivening bride, 

Young sun-burnt labour hails the note. 
Ah ! cheerful isle, exulting smile, 

Lifted the humbled world above; 
Thy people share their prince's care, 

Thy prince, his people's love. 
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ODE, 

WRITTEN AS AN INCANTATION, OR CHARM, FOR THE 
TOOTH-ACHE. 

Spirit of relentless hate, 
Cruel minister of fate, 
Demon of accursed power 
Sent to plague the social hour, 
Savage torturer of sense, 
Hence! you restless fury, hence! 

Whether, born with us, you be 
Generate in fragrant tea; 
Float on wine's nectareous tide; 
Sightless, on the air-beam glide; 
Or, envelop'd in our food, 
Lodge your young prolific brood; 
Once, and twice, and thrice obey 
My sovereign magic — hence! away I 
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Whatever be your name or form* 
Tartar, caries, or worm ; 
What your cell, the gum or tooth; 
What your victim, age or youth; 
What your nature, sly or bold; 
What your temper, hot or cold; 
What your climate, moist or dry; 
Hence! avoid my mistress; fly!*— 

By that *weet expressive name 
Virgil has made dear to fame ; 
That, which Horace to his lyre 
Sung with so much grace and fire ; 
That which tender Ovid chose 
For a faithful woman's woes, 
When Demophoon no more 
Visited the Thracian shore; 
That which lives in Shenstone -s strain 
That which youthful poets feign, 
When in tufted mead or grove 
They first pour the plaints of love ; 
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By Phyllis, a propitious spell, 

I charge yon hence ! avaunt to hell! 

Haply, lest her name should fail, 
Let her lovely form prevail: 
By those objects of desire, 
Auburn tresses, eyes of fire, 
By her polish'd front of snow, 
By her rosy cheeks below, 
By her dimples and her wiles, 
By her frowns and by her smiles, 
Frowns that murder with disdain, 
Smiles that animate again, 
By her lips, which when they move 
Breathe the tenderest sighs of love, 
By her ivory neck and arms, 
And ten thousand other charms, 
I conjure you to forbear, 
Spare her sex, her beauty spare. 

By her virtues, talents, arts, 
By the pleasure she imparts, 
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Far above the proud and great, 

Through her mild domestic state 5 

By the graces of her muse, 

By the flowers her needle strews*, 

By the heavenly strains she sings, 

When she wakes the obedient strings, 

By her magic pencil, fraught 

With every excellence of thought, 

By the gardens which reward 

Her cultivation and regard, 

By her gentleness, and ease, 

And all her countless powers to please, 

Vanish ! — behold the charm has sped, , 

The agonizing fiend has fled. 

Now my incantation's done, 
Blithe I meet the noon-tide sun} 
Deeds of science, deeds of fancy, 
Chymistry and necromancy, 
Talisman and mystic rod, 
Flow'rets by the fairies trod, 
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ssels, rings, and all beside 
at enchantresses provide, 
tent spells, and magic slights, 
osts; and goblins, genii, sprigbts, 
onbeam, mummy, gall, and blood, 
that dwells in flame and flood, 
to earth and air belong, 
Id to my immortal song! 
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ODE, 

CTOX THE BAPTISM OF A BKLOTZD CHtt 




Ts sister nymphs, that deck the bridal bed, 
And promise pleasures boundless as refined, 
Tour hair in many a festi v e ringlet twin'd, 

Hither to ancient rites and pastimes tread; 

On to the sacred temple, glittering, haste, 
There to the holy priest's propitious prayer, 
A lovely daughter to the lustral bear, 

Sprinkling her brow with water cool and chaste 

Shame on your lazy pace, the rosy morn 
Hath long been dancing on the misty hill; 
EVn Pan his woodland pipe begins to fill, 

Yet come you not, to greet a stranger born. 
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Ah! lovely babe* forbear to weep, 
forbear to swell the deepening sigh, 
rhy first, thy best of friends is nigh, 
ft> piDow up tiiine infant charms 
Safe in the cradle of her arms, 

And hush thy lhde cares to sleep. 
As shadows, skimming o'er the lake, 

Ting'd with the reddening morning's glow, 
May sorrow travel o'er thy mind; 
rhat when the clouds of trouble break, 

No dusky hue be seen below, 
No printed current left behind. 
LulTd on the rosy couch of rest 
May all thy coining years be blest 5 
Nor e'er forget thy father's toil, 
Thy mother's watchful nights, her vivifying smile; 

But ever great, and ever good, 
Unlock the fountains of thy heart, 
And thence, with liberal grace, impart 

The golden stream of gratitude. 
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Health to the bridegroom and the bride! ' 
Health to the pledges of their love ! 
Peace ever in their footsteps move. 

And pleasure frolic by their side! 
Tis done, 'tis done; the setting sun 

Rejoices at the bless'd decree; 
In twinkling bands unite your hands 

And tread the mazy dance with me. 
Now, arm in arm, rebounding, trhce 
The winding pathway of the chase: 
Wild is the chase, and weary is the way, 
For beauty leads the subtlest soul astray. 
Break off, break off ; sweet sounds are near; 
They stole upon my ravish'd ear 
With all a wizard's magic cunning; 

Or, was it but a fairy dream, 
In airy-colour'd circles running, 
The shapeless fancies of the brain? 

Oh! no; for hark! the honied stream 
Flows, in full melodies, again. 



Are you the regent sylph of air, 
Or are the fruits and flowers your care? 
Trim you the morning's lonely star, 
Or do you guide pole Cynthia's car? 
Pour you the runnel's rippling wave. 
Or sleep you in a coral cave? 
Teach you the hind's nnletter'd song; 
Or do you foot the fays among, 
On dew-sprent grass, in forests tall, 
Beside some tinkling waterfal? 
Whate'er your form, whate'er your sphere, 
Sweet sprite, accept a welcome here. 

Poor pilgrim! ere thy waste of years he run, 
A night of woe may blot thy brilliant sun: 
Distrust the lightning meteors of deceit $ 

Ayoid seduction's smooth and flowery roads 
Ah! turn aside thy wandering feet, 

They lead to skulking shame's abode. 
Look! saw you :not big danger near? 

No, 'twas an image of the busy mind; 
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Yet, lend an ear to listening fear^ 

Sleepless he sits, and shudders at die Hind : 

Cer alt let bleeding pity guide thee, where 

Meek-eyed misfortune struggles with despair. 

Launched on life's uncertain wave, 

Floats a vessel, firm and brave; 

On the gilded deck, elate, 

Beauty sits in sovereign state, 

And turns her long and lingering view 
To lessening shores, where late she playM, 
Watching the painted valleys fade, 

The tawny sands, «nA woody steeps, and lofty 
mountains blue. 

Dash, the oar, and spread the sail, 

And run before die freshening gale ; 

She rides among the suninier-laughing isles, 
Where youth in secret pines with anguish : 
Oh! cheer him with your eyes' soft languish, 

Your rosy blushes, and your dimpled smiles. — 

Lo! hope steps forth, fur fancy's friend ; 
A cherub train her steps attend; 
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She lifts the veil of years between, 
And contemplates a pageant scene: — 
Bright virtue sitting on her awful throne, 
Ruling supreme o'er pleasures all her own. 



FLIGHTS OF FANCY. 
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INVOCATION. 

Ye little troops of fairies 
That meet by night in dairies, 
To steal the cream and fright the maids, 
And laugh at your vagaries; 

Ye pioneering spirits 
That work in the earth like ferrets, 
And for the miner turn the wheel, 
Or pinch him when he merits - 7 

Ye sylphs that sail in showers 
To visit buds and flowers, 
Or on the sloping sunbeams glide 
To cheer our playful hours; 

Oh, list my invocation! 
Unfold your bright creation, 
And let your legions hover round, 
To guard me from vexation. 
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Zephyr, whither art thou straying! 

Tell me where? 
With prankish girls in gardens playing, 

False as fair? 
A butterfly's light back bestriding, 
Queen bees to honeysuckles guiding, 
Or in a swinging harebell riding, 

Free from care? 

Before Aurora's car you amble. 

High in air 5 
At noon, when Neptune's sea-nymphs gambol, 

Braid their hair; 
When on the tumbling billows rolling, 
Or on the smooth sands idly strolling, 
Or in cool grottos they lie lolling, 
. You sport there. 



To chase the moonbeams up the mountains 

You prepare j 
Or dance with elves on brinks of fountains, 

Mirth to share: 
Now seen with love-lorn lilies weeping, 
Now with a blushing rose-bud sleeping, 
While fays from forth their chambers peeping, 

Cry, O rare! 
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Mistress command ! 
Your faithful spirit hovers nigh, 
About your tasks unseen to pi y ; 
Be it to walk, to swim, to fly, — 

Mistress command! 



♦Let Auster rejoice in Atlanta's gay smiles, 
As his light canoe skims by her western isles; 
Rude Boreas may blow his shrill horn in the north, 
When the cherokee huntress comes bounding forth; 
Swift gliding in sledges o'er desarts of snow, 
With the witches of Lapland let Eurus go; 
But Zephyr, more fond, and more gentle and true, 
Sweet nymph, shall be found an attendant on you. 

* The editor has been unable to understand thoroughly 
the personification of the winds in this flight. Leftley never 
prefixed explanatory notes to any of his poems. The reader, 
however, will better comprehend the application of them in 
the present instance, by referring to an account of the dif- 
ferent monsoons published by Colonel Capper. 
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Let Kamsin be seen with the slaves' caravan, 
And for Indian sultanas burn fierce Harmattan, 
Dread Simoom may rush over Nubia's waste, 
To Mecca's gilt mosques Seravansum may haste $ 
While mighty Tornado, and sweeping Monsoon, 
With swarth Ethiopians spend many a moon; 
But Zephyr more fond, and more gentle, and true, 
Sweet nymph, shall be found an attendant on you. 
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Would you the fairy regions see, 
Hence to the green woods run with me? 
From mortals safe the live-long night. 
There, countless feat* the fays delight. 
Where burns the glow-worm's lamp so blue, 
One gives each flower its proper hue 5 
While near, his busy huswife weaves 
Ribbands of grass and mantling leaves : 
Some teach young plants with grace to move, 
Some lead the woodbine to her love, 
Some strew the shore with shells and sand, 
While others pilot weeds from land. 
Tis moonlight, sweet, come, follow me, 
And the chafer's bugle our guide shall be. 
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Clad in aims of burning gold, 
Flush'd with conquest newly won, 

Like a warrior, proud and bold, 
To his western tent, the sun 

O'er the purple plains afar, 

Drives his glory-beaming car. 

Rise, ye sprites, that slept ail day, 
Or unseen, rejoic'd in light; 

Dance, and sing, and jest, and play * 
Sport away the lazy night; 

And, if mortals wander near, 

Let them listen, and revere. 
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No w the blue 9fs gone to bed, 

And the shriller cricket sings 5 
Soft through daisied wilds we tread, 

Or on taU reeds wave our wings :«— 
Hush, our princess is at hand, 

In a mist aloft she flies, 
Sprinkling dew o'er sea and land, 

As the pale star 'gins to rise; 
Behind her floating chariot, soon, 

Up the winding shores and steep, 
Walks the silver slipper'd moon, 

And smiles the river-boys to sleep. 
In sedgy cradles calm they lie : 

Come, shake hands, then, one and all, 

And to yon tinkling waterfal 
Sing lulla, lulla, lullaby. 
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If ark ! from yon ruin'd abbey walls 
The owl to midnight pastime calls. 
Now, now we follow Mab, our fairy queen. 
To sing, to dance, and revel on the green. 
Ye nimble lightnings run before her car, 
And in her train ride every splendid star. 
And you, ye spheres, and everlasting choirs, 
Carol sweet hymns, and sweep your living lyres. 
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" Os the don of * ihitlr I §c * 

" To great Oberonsconrt, 

"SodoL* 

"SodoL* 
" And I prithee* Sfrite, let's go together." 

And now beneath the broad oak's dude, 
Whose bora the bisc»os woodbine braid, 
Their cops of dew the furies quaff, 
And sport and sing, and jest and laugh, 
While many a zephyr perch'd on high 
Pipes to their midnight melnr. 

But, hush! they hear 

Shrill chanticleer 
Before the barn door wind his horn; 
And, hark! from yonder fieVd of com 
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The lark salutes the day. 
And now the village clock strikes one: 
See, see, the antic dance is done; 
The lights all quench'dj the music's still j 
And, ere the sun can climb the hill, 

The fays fun round the globe and chase the 
night away. 
And when the nightingale repeats 

Her melancholy strain, 
Perhaps in these belov'd retreats 

They may rejoice again. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 



SHADIR*, 

AN ORIENTAL ECLOGUE. 

Beneath the spiry rocks of Esk Bagdat, 

Reside the rapid Tigris, Shadir sat . 

fie sigh'd in secret for a Persian maid. 

And thus the pensive youth his lovesick soul betray'd. 

"Beat on, ye waves! ah, what avails your rage? 
The rocks unmov'd, frown on the war ye wage; 
So to Kalassa all my prayers are vain) 
More hard than rocks, she laughs at Shadir s pain. 

* In the poem of Shadir the oriental terms and descrip- 
tions require some illustration. — They seem to be appro- 
priate, but the editor is fearful of attempting an explanation ; 
and the author has left this manuscript, like the others, 
without notes of any kind. 

E 
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Roll on, ye billows! still tumultuous roll! 
What is your heat to that which rends my soul? 
Weep on proud river 'till thy course be dry; 
My streaming tears can every spring supply: 
While life remains, these bitter tears will flow, 
A life, alas ! too long betroth'd to woe 5 
From Shadir's love the fair Kalassa flies, 
Nor heeds his piteous plaint, nor hears his sighs. 

" What fury plagues me? wherefore burns my brain? 
If woman scorn him, Shadir can disdain : 
Tis madness all! for who that lives to love 
Would curb his passion or its power reprove? 

" Tell me, great orb of love, of life, of light, 
That in thy hottest noon now burns so bright, 
That fling st exultingly a shower of beam 
On thirsty cities, forests, plain, and stream; 
Tell me, oh tell! if in thy course there be 
A nymph so comely, or so fair as she? 
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ly love is taller than the mountain pine, 
lore sweet her breath than cloves, her lips than wine ; 
ler fine blue eyes would dim the sapphire's blaze, 
ind when she bends, the waving cedar plays, 
ler curling tresses, cheeks of bloom entwine, 
So looks the rose beneath the shadowing vine : 
Lnd when she speaks, it is an angel's tongue 
tours forth the liquid language of the song : 
Etat hence, fond Shadir! nor exhaust thy tears; 
ttor waste on scornful maids thy morn of years: 
Hence to the war! there glory waits, and fame; 
Preserve thy quiet, and forget her name. 
As well the dervise, in the desart hid, 
Should rashly hope (dare he presume) to bid 
The boisterous Ganges turn aside his course, 
The Nile's vast cataracts stop their threat'ning force, 
Wild Aboulfaken bloom a flowery plain, 
Or blood-like Arva draw a silvery train; 
As well might false apostates strive to bind 
The voice of Alia, whispering in the wind; 

e 2 
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In other spheres j as id, Ac plirtw more, 

As Shttdii e'er forget hit deanVd lore! 

Ah, woe is me! to slander aD my race, 

Pollute my Mood, my royal stem disgrace. 

Removed from thrones and afl die pomp of stale, 

A dare on those who err my dares — to wait , 

Without a luuimuf tofl unpitied on, 

Beneath the scorching of a sultry sm; 

How changed, how faJYn from the high rank I bore, 

Pride of die east, and lord of earthly power! 

Yet, did Kalassa recompense my lore, 

Whole moons of toil like pleasant dreainswouMprore; 

For her, and all those dear delights to share, 

That mutual souk to wedlock's altars bear j 

To boast that bliss denied the proud and great, 

Lord of myself alone, and not my state; 

The silken sofa, and the feast I shun, 

For leaves, and grapes unripen'd by the sun, 

For did she guess my birth, how soon her scorn 

To servile smiles and nattering looks would turn. 
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u Ten thousand lances glitter round the car 
That bears my father, Muley Khawn, to war $ 
A hundred thousand subjects scan the ground 
Where his bright wheels have roll'd their axles round; 
Mercy and power, at either elbow ride; 
To save, or punish, are alike his pride : 
When, homeward borne, the mighty warrior comes, 
Welcom'd by sprightly flutes and thundering drums, 
A thousand damsels, lightly rob'd, advance, 
Beat the loud timbrels, and lead up the dance. 
Rests the great king — a troop of rival maids, 
From Aden's markets, and Circassia's shades, 
Bright as the houris in the heav'n of love, 
His yielding soul in softer measures move. 
To lull our sorrows, and our cares befriend, 
For me, and mine, not fewer joys attend : 
When the gay ensigns of the morn unfold 
Their purple banners stream'd with refluent gold; 
When from the east, the eager sun with grace 
Comes laughing on, we saddle for the chase ; 
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A thousand coursers press th' indented plains, 
Snuff the cool air, and shake their fiowjng manes ; 
With Parthian bows, and many a chosen sling, 
And barbed darts that iir their quivers ring, 
With horns of Wry girded at their side, 
In Tyrian vests a thousand hunters ride: 
Dogs, horses, elephants, pursue their route, 
And woods and vallies echo to the shout. 
The false hyena feels the flying dart 
Pierce her broad breast, and reach her savage heart; 
The arm'd rhinoceros meets the javlin's force, 
And the bold lion fastening on our horse; 
The spotted leopard's skin, the tiger's hide, 
And the fierce panther's, mark the victor's pride. 
These, would Kalassa yield to my embrace, 
Herself, and downy couch of rest, should grace : 
These sports, my fair, these luxuries are mine; 
But these and more, my hand and heart were thine. 

" Or does Kalassa yet prefer the grove, 
Her Shadir's gardens shall salute his love ; 
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For her alone the damask rose shall blow, 
For her alone the paly lime-tree grow; 
The paly lime now bends, the shady tree, 
To offer fragrance, sweet, and shade to thee; 
There Alia bids the spicy shrubs exhale 
Their balmy odours, and enrich the vale; 
There, in thy presence, would I pass my days, 
Nor think of thrones, of war, or songs of praise. 

" Why then, Kalassa, dost thou shun the'youth, 
Who sighs sincerely, and whose words are truth; 
Whither, Kalassa, whither wouldst thou stray? 
Within my courts the bursting fountains play; 
There shalt thou sit, o'ercanopied with plumes, 
While Omman's pearls and Hadrannah's perfumes 
Serve to delight thee, and those charms adorn, 
Soft as the beauty of the bashful morn; 
Thick clouds of incense on the breeze shall rise 
From lofty tripods, circling to the skies; ' 
Soft breathing gales shall rise, and flowers and fruits, 
A hundred voices, and a hundred lutes, 
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ShaH feast the senses; princes shaH proclaim, 
In lands remote, thy beauty and thy name! 

" Whatever nature gives, or art affords, 
Is thine, my fair, so thou wilt be thy lord's; 
My gifts, Kalaawa, how canst thou decline, 
Whose court's a cottage, and whose grove's a vise? 
Come, bright Kalassa, to my throne repair. 
Thou loveliest gem, thou fairest of the fair. 
Come, great sultana, be my bride by law, 
And let thy splendor, like thy beauty, awe! 
Thou pearl of Asia, Sheba's loveliest queen, 
Come to my courts, and let thy charms be seen; 
There wield my sceptre, all my wealth divide, 
And o'er my boundless realms sole sovereign preside 1 

"Alas! I murmur only to the wind; 
My colour flies, my mistress is unkind. 
Here have I traced her name upon the shore,, 
The sands shall name the damsel I adore: 
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Crenius of love, by this bless'd spell arise, 

And guide Kalassa to her Shadir's eyes, 

That, ere the sun descends, I yet may tell, 

I saw, I lov'd, and, seeing, lov'd too well! 

Oh, genius ! teach thy suppliant to persuade 

With magic eloquence his favourite maid; 

Make her cold bosom feel thy power, and bum, 

And bid her breathe a rapturous return. 

Hark! the loud thunder breaks, the waves expand, 

And lo ! the genius comes at my command; 

Wrapp'd in a cloud he sails, and yonder see. 

The fair Kalassa, smiling, turns to me. 

Bless'd be the genius, and revered the power 

That led my wandering love along the shore, 

Led her, with heav'nly passion in her eyes, 

To crown with sweet consent my constant sighs. 
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IMITATION 



OF THE FOLLOWING LIVELY LINES OF CORNELIUS 
GALLUS. 



Erubuit vultus ipsa puella moot; 
Et nunc subridens latebrai fogitiYa petebat, 
Non tamen, efiug ieni, tota latere rolena. 
8ed magio ex aliqui cupiebat parte videri ; 
Lostior hoe multo quod male teeta foreU 



When Lesbia, wanton girl and sly, 
And many a teasing trick expert in, 

Heard my approaching footsteps nigh. 
She slunk behind the window curtain. 

Yet, as she tripped along, she turn'd, 
To watch if I perceiv'd her running; 

Her cheeks with crimson blushes burn'd, 
Her eyes glanc'd forth a smile of cunning. 
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She spread her fingers o'er her face, 
And wish'd 1 might not wholly view her; 

And yet was glad her hiding place 
Show'd plainly where I might come to her. 
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IMITATION 

OP THE THIRTEENTH ODE OF THE FIRST BOOK OF 
HORACE. 

Quum ta Lydim, &c 



When you, dear Lydia, Edward's praise extol, 
How fine in feature — how supreme in grace, 
} Revengeful spleen inflames my love-sick soul, 
And the warm tear rolls down my averted face. 

A chilling damp unnerves my tottering knees, 
Fast flies my colour, and my pulse beats high; 

No more I heed thy fond attempts to please, 
I curse thy cunning, and thy snares defy. 
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But when his lips print kisses on your cheek, 
What rage consumes me, what dread thoughts 
dismay $ 

Oh, nymph, beware! nor trust his language meek, 
His lips, his language, short liv'd heats betray. 

Thrice happy they whom kindred souls unite, 
By virtue chasten'd, yet alive to love} 

Whose sole contention is to give delight, 
Whose pleasures few can feel, but all approve. 
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LINES 

OH QUITTING THE RETREAT OF A DEAR FRIEND AT 
BRIDGNORTH. 

The fleeting moments wing their way, 
Far rolls the flaming car of day; 
The lucid water leaves its source, 
And onward speeds its rippling course; 
The breeze that ranged the flowery dell 
Has hied him to the violet's cell; 
And soon, ah! soon, Bridgnorth, to you, 
Must I exclaim, adieu ! adieu ! 

No more, proud Morf, your cloud-crown'd head. 
Or fern-thatch'd heath my feet shall tread; 
Sabrina, sweetest nymph of song, 
No more I walk your woods among; 
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No more sail down your silver tide, 
Or pluck the lilies from your side; 
But far from pleasure, peace, and you, 
I lingering go; adieu! adieu! 

How oft beneath yon castle wall 
Have I look'd down on forests tall, 
And distant towns, and vallies green, 
And the blue hills that skirt the scene: 
How oft along the winding vale, 
Watch'd the slow barge, and lessening sail: 
But now, no more these scenes I view : 
Belov'd retreat, adieu! adieu! 
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ADELAIDE. 

Poor Adelaide is dead and gone! 

Deep in a seven foot grave she lies; 

Quench'd is the lustre of her eyes, 
And mute the lute she playM upon. 

A youth had woo'd her for his bride, 
Both tall he was, and fine And bold 5 
He said he lov'd her more than gold, 

And would not, could not, be denied. 

She took for truth the vows he gave, 

The banns were ask'd, the bridemaids, too, 
They led her to the church, 'tis true, 

But then they led her to her grave. 

Poor soul ! she knew not to deceive, 
Nor feard deceit from Henry's tongue; 
But ah! he sought to do her wrong, 

And left her, evermore to grieve. 
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At sun-set, or by moonlight fair, 

She'd climb the rocks above the Rhone 
To sit and meditate alone, 

Or gather garlands for her hair. 

But ah ! one evening, weaving 
A wreathe to dress her brow; 
The bank her foot deceiving, 
And no one near, to save 
The enthusiast from the wave, 
She sunk, and left the villagers to tell her tale of 
woe. 
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VERSES 

ADDRESSED TO A DEAR FRIEND ON HIS BIRTHDAY. 

friend beloved, thy country's pride, 
Whose steps have climbed life's rugged hilly 

Whence thy past labours, opening wide, 

Thy breast with calm reflections fill; 
Point out my path, while far below, 
Doubtful I trace thy steps, and slow: 
That, when from youthful errors free, 

1 may be great and good, like thee. 

Now mourns the monarch of the woods, 
His ancient pomp and grandeur lost ; 

Now louder roar th' inconstant floods, 
Like giddy crowds, by faction toss'd ; 

And, as beneath thy roof, reclin'd, 

We see the seasons change, resign'd, 



So let us contemplate the storm 
Contending kings and nations form. 

How proud and impotent is man ! 

A tyrant now, and now a slave; 
His race of glory but a span. 

His bed of state a loathsome graven 
What are his honours, what his power, 
But the vain pageants of an hour; 
And yet for these, in frantic mood, 
He bathes his barbarous hands in blood. 

Let other thoughts our minds engage; 

Let us improve the peaceful arts, 
Explore the philosophic page, 

Or learn what history imparts. 
Thus, shunning fashion's flippant fools, 
And the dull sophists of the schools, 
Be happy in our frail abode, 
And place our better hopes in God. 
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TO LYDIA. 



If to have eyes that shed such goodly light 
As lustrous stars, beneath the brow of night; 
If tangled tresses, that in ringlets creep, 
Like russet leaves about the blushing grape; 
Or, if a song, that like a brook, fast flowing, 
Stays the poor thirsting traveller's farther going; 

Or if a step so gracefully can move, 
That footing fairies by the glow-worm's fire 
Halt their mysterious revels, to admire; 
If aught of these, I say, possess the art 
To fascinate a warm and feeling heart, 

Surely, my sweet one, I have leave to love; 
For these, and more, display'd by thee, invite 
The eager sense to banquet on delight. 
Oh! I have seen thee lead old age astray, 
Till he hath sorrow'd o'er his setting day; 




Mourn'd that die summer of his yean was pass'd, 
And chid his strength for having ran so fast. 

Ah! happy, mistress, is the boyish time 
When the enthusiast ymd k in wild amaze, 
From ripening beauty turns his dazzled gaze; 
Sighs to excess, and anxious to impart 
The soft sensations of his restless heart, 

Chaunts the quaint sonnet in uneven rhyme. 

Tis then, in misty woods entranc'd to rove, 
He flies the frolics of the noisy hall, 
Where jolly-hearted Humour laughs with all, 
And, near the murmurs of some falling stream, 
Pursues the image of his daily dream, 

Sickens in thought, and languishes with love. 
Oft, in the evening's melancholy shade, 
He haunts the footsteps of his darling maid, 
And hopes, (vain hopes ! ) by youthful fondness led, 
To steal behind her with a secret tread, 
And snatch one kiss— one kiss in vain he tries, 
She hears him, turns, and all his courage dies. 
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Soul of myself! 'tis thus my fears conceal 
The poignant wound that yet my sighs reveal; 
Seen, yet unknown, I follow in thy train; 
Or, known, some hesitating fiction feign 
Why I still haunt thy person: then, forlorn 
Retire, to rue the moment I was horn ; 
And yet, beneath thy chamber window lie, 
Soothing thy slumbers with my lullaby. 
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STANZAS, 

ADDRESSED TO A SICK CANARY-BIRD DURING A 
lady's EXCURSION TO BATH. 

Delightful bird, whose little throat 
So lately echoed through the hall, 

What means that melancholy note, 
Or wherefore was that dying fell? 

Thy ruffled plume, thy head reclin'd, 
Thy swelling breast, and broken strain, 

Denote a discontented mind; 
A mind oppress'd, or sore with pain. 

Say dost thou sigh to wing the air? 

To rove the summer isles among? 
To meet thy mate; thy nest prepare; 

And teach thy callow-brood thy song? 
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Yet were I free, as swift as ligkt 
To Bladud's temples would I fly, 

Again to bask beneath her sight, 
Or, frozen by her coldness, die. 
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A COUNTRIE STORIE. 

Hodge lay asleepe, by yon tall poplar's shaden, 

What time the reapers were at dinner seen, 
When up came Margery, a righte-merrie mayden 

As ever in a cornfield glean'd, I ween; 
"Ha!" says she, " is it you, Hodge ; then 111 play ye 

A true jade's trick, as erst I did fortelle;" 
And straight she pick'd his pocket, like a faery; 

Oh! the sly thief, she did it passynge welL 
And now from off her broad straw hat were taken 

The ribbands lately boughten at the fair, 
Then kissing him, before the lad had waken, 

She tied his hands behind him, I declare : 
Then to us cottagers, that by were walkynge, 

She tells the tale, and slips aside the while; 
When we, forsooth, disturb him with our talkynge, 

Whilome she peeps, and laughs behind the stile : 



'* Hey! Goodman Roger, wake/' we say, (( my hearty! 

Feel an ye be ne robb'd, you lout, do ye see? 
For troth and we bethinke we saw a partie 

No wit more good than they by rightes should bee." 
"Eftsoons, the roused man wak'd mortal frighten'd, 

And stretch'd, and yawn'd, and tried to rub his 
eyes; 

'When, lo ! he found his hands behind him tighten'd, 

His pockets turn'd, his limbs unpower'd to rise. 
Sadden he look'd as dismal as November, 

And we beliken laugh'd when Margery cried, 
" You owe me now a pair of gloves, remember; 

Confess the debt, and you shall be untied." 
He promised payment, she unloos'd the yoke; 

But .faith he touz'd her rarely for her joke. 
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SYLVIA. 

Come, my gentle Rusland, come, forsake the barren 
mountain, 

Lead for me my thirsty flocks to yon refreshing 
fountain 5 

Weary, love, I really am, and sick at heart with 
sorrow, 

For I have been a slave all day, and must be so to- 
morrow. 

Scorch'd with heat, or pinch'd with cold, what serves 

to say I'm weary? 
Ten long lonely miles must I the fowls to market 

carry ; 

I must early rise to lead the cattle forth at morning; 
Mine the task to count them too, and fold them at 
returning. 
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All the household cares are mine; I glean in harvest 
weather, 

At Christmas fetch in wood for fire, and spin whole 

nights together : 
Ah ! but were my lover by, how easy were my labour, 
Not so light the village dance, nor half so sweet the 

tabor. 

Lack-a-day ! the moments creep, or Rusland loiters 
sadly; 

Mournful does his absence seem, but then we meet 
more gladly : 

Have 1 miss'd the leafy shade that, screens us from 
* intrusion? 

Oh! no; the spots that lovers choose, admit of no 
delusion. 

Pktet thou not, young hunter, say, provided I came 
hither, 

We; should talk of fairy feats, or sit and sing to- 
gether? 
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Wherefore dost thou tarry then? If I have any notion. 
Swifter than an arrow's flight should be a lover's 
motion. 

Say, can any artful nymph, more fair, or more pre- 
vailing, ' 

Bid thee disannul thy vows, nor heed my sad be- 
wailing? 

Had thy love been true as mine, the nymph had 
been rejected, 

Rualand had not linger'd thus, nor Sylvia thus ex- 
pected. 

Oft have I heard wise ones say, " ye beautiful be- 
lieve us, 

Men by nature faithless are, and study to deceive 
us:" 

Tell me Rualand, is it true, can I no more delight 
thee? 

Indeed, no, no; it is not so \ yet why then do you 
slight me? 
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Surely such a noble youth can nevefmean to leave me ? 
Truth ripen'd on his ruddy lips, unfashion*d to de- 
ceive me 5 

What so long detains him then? — May no mishap 
betide him ! 

An hour is tedious as a year, if I am not beside him. 

This playful kid the hunter saw, full well do I re- 
member, 

Shivering, wet, half starv'd, and cold, a victim to 
December; 

Up the dangerous steep he climVd most hazardly to 
save it, 

Pitied it, and nourished it, and to his mistress gave it. 

Go then, little wanton, go, inform him by thy bleating, 
How often I have sigh'd in vain, how long have here 
sat waiting; 

Tell him I weave flowery wreaths to chain my fickle 
rover; 

What my fearful blushes hide, these tell-tale wreaths 
discover. 
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Tell him how the roses weep, like me, with heads 
reclining; 

Paler all their colour fades, they sicken too with 
pining; 

Tell him, though, if he return., his presence will 
revive them, 

Make their bloom more vivid grow, and richer per- 
fume give them. 

Say, for him alone I stay, for him shall I be scolded, 
Soon must all the goats be milk'd, at dusk the sheep 
be folded, 

Else silently my father frowns, my cruel stepdame 
chides me, 

And peevishly her fretful son with bitter taunts de- 
rides me. 

My love is wise, and so belike disdains a simple 
creature; 

If so, why did he kiss her cheek, or why so fondly 
treat her? 
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Why carve her name on barks of trees, why comfort 

her when weeping, 
Why tune for her his oaten reed, or watch beside her 

sleeping? 

Soon the nightly dews will fall, the sun is fast de- 
scending, 

And see along the watery moor the mountain shades 
extending; 

Did he come, the time were short to speak our mutual 
pleasure 5 

Oh! would the chase were earlier done, or I had 
longer leisure ! 

Hereafter I will love no more : hence, hence caprici- 
ous passion! 

Rusland's false, and so I'll be, for falsehood is the 
fashion: 

Methought I heard the hunter's horn, my resolution's 
broken, 

And that I love my Rusland still, this beating heart's 
the token. 
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POEMS 

ON VARIOUS SUBJECTS, 
CHIEFLY WRITTEN IN INDIA. 



PREFACE. 



The editor would not have presumed, but for 
the encouragement he has received from the par- 
tial kindness of his friends, to place by the side of 
Leftley's superior productions, his own trifles: 
he submits them, with great deference, to the 
candour of the public, and trusts that the liberal 
critic will consider them not arrogantly brought 
forward as rivals, but rather as foils to his lamented 
friend's gems ; as a dessert after a solid feast, 
which may produce a little palatable variety, 
without satiety or disgust. 

The descriptive sketches, during a last year's 
residence in India, have perhaps something of 
novelty to recommend them, as many of them 
touch upon the nature of the climate, scenery, and 
religion of the country, and, on that account, may 
not be found uninteresting. 
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OUTWARD BOUND* 

Now softer breezes float along the main. 
And nature clothes the morn with brighter hues, 

As smoothly rolling through the liquid plain 
Our gallant ship her steady course pursues. 

No more, obedient to the freshening gale, 
The furious billows lash her labouring sides $ 

No more the seaman hands the splitting sail, 
While through the air the scudding vapour glides. 

No more the moon, in threatening gleams array'd r 
Of storms portentous, holds her clouded way; 

Or, darting from the tempest's gathering shade, 
Shoots on the troubled surge a transient ray ; 



* Written during a voyage to Madras, when a long* con- 
tinuance of pleasant weather and favourable breeze* was. suc- 
ceeded suddenly by a change at unwelcome as unexpected. 
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Bat now. soft gliding 'midst her starry throng, 
Each trembling wave reflects her milder beams, 

Those rays which memory's pleasing task prolong. 
Loll to repose, and prompt her sweetest dreams. 

Now expectation* glistens in each eye, 
As for our destined port the master steers ; 

To trim the sails the ready seamen fly, 
The gale invites, and duty's labour cheers. 

But. ah! how soon the flattering charm is o'er; 

Sudden, and fresh, forbidding breezes blow ; 
The helmsman's steady song is heard no more; 

Success no longer smiles upon the prow; 

The keel reluctantly each seaf divides ; 

In deeper murmurs swells the freshening gale; 
Rach headlong roll our fruitless course derides, 

Ami dips iu adverse waves the close hauled sail. 

* Within * fortnight's sail of the coast of Coromandel. 
TV cimmm* term for a wiw. A waye breaking In upon 
IS* fecfc, or in a cahia, would he called shipping a 
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No longer hope o'er every feature plays. 
Brightens the fancy, and the bosom warms; 

Fainter and fainter beam her lingering rays ; 
fled are her smiles, and faded all her charms. 

E'en melody's soft power no more delights; 

Mute is the lyre, and check'd the joyous strain ; 
Long anxious days succeed to sleepless nights, 

And memory's sweetest solace soothes in vain. 

But say, Eugenhis*, thou whose liberal hand 

Extends to all, delighting all to please 5 
Thou, from whose judgment springs the prompt 
command 

That guides our course along the trackless seas; 

Should we repine thus at so slight a care? 

At so light evils feel thus sore oppress'd? 
Should they from reason's seat reflection tear, 

Or cloud the cheerful sunshine of the breast? 

* Capt. William Taylor Money, the commander of the ship. 
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Severest trials may our lives await, 

The scourge of heaven inflict its sharpest wound; 
'Mid scenes of bliss, in youthful pride elate, 

Death's sudden mandate spread destruction round. 

Regret may inly gnaw the wasting heart; 

Disease the energies of life destroy ; 
With one dire aim misfortune hurl the dart 

To blight the promise of returning joy. 

Then from the last sad conflict of despair, 

What, save the cherub faith, can guard the mind? 

Teach us, O God ! thy chastening wrath to bear, 
In meek submission bend, and be resigned. 

For thee, Eugenius, every joy is thine 

That wedlock's tenderest duties can bestow: 

O, may'st thou long in virtue's arms recline, 
Nor time e'er dash the cup of bliss with woe! 
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With each soft grace, each bright endowment bless'd, 
Long may Eugenia's love* thy cares repay; 

And true, as lovely, in her gentle breast 
The pure affections hold their tranquil sway. 

Bless'd in your children, may their duteous love 
For the mild winter of your age provide ; 

And rich in every virtue, may they prove 
Their parent's pleasure, and their country's pride. 

Long may contentment blossom round your bower, 
There nature breathe around her earliest spring; 

Health's rosy slumbers crown eve's peaceful hour, 
The winds soft whisper, and the sweet birds sing. 

For mef, my friend, yet destined to sustain 
The fickle guidance of a wayward fate, 

* Mrs. Money accompanied her husband on this voyage ; 
they had been but a very short time married. 

f The author was proceeding on his second voyage to India, 
having been, from ill health, obliged to return to England 
under cfrcumsiances very disadvantageous to his interest. 
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Fortune's fair gifts I long may seek in vain. 
Anxious, in rain a happier hour await. 

Absent from those I love; my native isle, 
From whose rich soil the social blessings flow, 

Where friendship daily cheer'd me with a smile, 
And spread around my heart her warmest glow: 

Keen is the memory of these pleasures past, 
Yet hope may soon a brighter scene portray, 

And from the gloom which doubt may round me cast, 
Shed one soft beam to light me on my way. 

And see, once more revives the prosperous gale, 
And to the north directs the friendly vane; 

Bright in the sun's meridian swells the sail, 
Steady the good ship goes, and cuts the yielding 
main. 
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ELEGY*. 

In these lone shades, in this sequestered grove 
Sacred to sorrow's plaint, I touch my lyre j 

True to the feelings of fraternal love, 
Its saddest chord shall vibrate, and expire. 

Oh, most beloved ! my sister and my friend f ! 

While kindred woes still breathe around thine urn, 
Long with the tear of absence must I blend 

The sigh, that speaks €< Thou never shalt return !" 

Yet, not for thee reserved, the gloomy power 
Shook o'er thy fading form his fiercer dart, 

A gentler mandate mark'd thy parting hour, 
And hush'd the keener throbbings of thy heart. 

* Written at the villa of a friend, near a mosque grove, at 
Tritchinopoly, and contiguous to the great pagoda in that 
district. The melancholy event which is the subject of it 
•ad not long come to the author's knowledge. 

f The late Mrs. Sheridan. 
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'Twas Faith, that bending o'er the bed of death, 
Shot o'er thy pallid cheek a transient ray, 

With softer effort sooth'd thy labouring breath, 
Gave grace to anguish, beauty to decay* 

Thy friends, thy children claimed thy latest care, 
Their's was the last that to thy bosom clung; 

For them, to heaven put up th' expiring prayer, 
The last that faltered on thy trembling tongue. 

Oh, most beloved ! my sister and my friend! 

Thy death, thus lovely, still must I deplore; 
Still, as some new regrets my bosom rend, 

Dwell on past pleasures to return no more. 

And though an angel's bliss may now be thine, 
And holier transports lift thy thoughts, above; 

May one, one last sad solace still be mine, 
The fond remembrance of the sister's love. 
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Let me retrace those early, happy years, 

When kind indulgence oped her store of charms, 

When flush'd with joy, or scared by childish fears, 
I press'd the mother in the sister's arms. 

When to thy lyre with timid hope I sung, 
Affection beaming from thine eyes the while, 

And my young heart, with wild emotion, sprung 
To catch each glance, each dear approving smile: 

When, as I grew, thy ever watchful zeal 
Check'd each rash impulse of my wavering youth, 

Taught me each manlier sentiment to, feel, 
And walk with honour in the paths of truth. 

When at the last; ah, then! when hope had flown, 
Thy mind unchang'd its best monition gave 5 

It seem'd to speak a lesson scarce its own, 
To breathe a purity beyond the grave. 
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That lesson, fix'd for ever in my breast, 
Shall teach me, now, my sorrows to suppress; 

Drive feverish fancies from my couch of rest, 
And picture brighter scenes to soothe and bless. 

So shall my soul, resign'd to heaven's decree, 
To virtue's tranquil meed once more aspire, 

Nor shall my thoughts, though fondly turn'd to thee, 
Bid pleasure leave me, or be mute my lyre. 
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VERSES 

TO THE MEMORY OF LIEUTENANT-COLONEL MAX- 
WELL*, WHO COMMANDED HIS MAJESTY'S 19 th 
REGIMENT OF LIOHT DRAGOONS, AND FELL GLO- 
RIOUSLY IN THE BATTLE OF ASSAYS, IN THE EAST 
INDIES. 

Wherefore this sudden gloom ? From what sad cause 
Ceases the shout of conquest? Why that pause? 
Silenc'd by grief each drooping leader stands, 
Nor heeds the shout of his victorious bands, 
For Maxwell falls! his lofty spirit fled, 
Maxwell lies numbered with the "mighty dead!" 

* This was a terrible conflict. Owing to some mistake of 
the guides, a strong detachment commanded by Colonel 
Stevenson was prevented a timely junction with the com- 
mander in chief, Major- General Wellesley, now the great 
Duke of Wellington. The consequence was, that an army 
of not more than six thousand men was opposed to one of 
thirty thousand, commanded by the M ah rat t a chief, Scindiah, 
in person, with all the advantages of situation, and the assist- 
ance of French officers who had the entire direction of his 

O 
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Soldier, for thee th' heroic muse shall give 
Her noblest strain to bid thy memory live; 
Yet ere in loftier verse thy merits shine, 
Let the first offering to thy fame be mine; 
A bolder lyre may claim the poet's bays, 
While pity weeps o'er friendship's humbler lays. 

Sacred for ever, where thy relics rest, 
Be the mute sorrows of each kindred breast ; 
With all the eloquence of love sincere, 
Truth's liberal tribute shall adorn thy bier; 

artillery. The gallant general was aware that nothing could 
save the Carnatic from the plunder of the enemy but checkinf 
his career at this point, and resolved, at all hazards, to 
risque an action. The result was most glorious* Both the 
king's and the company's troops performed prodigies of 
valour, and at length succeeded in driving the enemy com- 
pletely from the field, and taking possession of almost the 
whole of their guns and baggage. His majesty's 74th regi- 
ment suffered most materially, all the officers were either 
killed or wounded, and seven captains were buried in the 
same grave. The fortune of the day was decided by two 
desperate charges of the 19th dragoons, 'and 8th native ca- 
valry, in the last of which Colonel Maxwell was killed. 
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Shall speak thee generous, sensible, and kind, 

Warm thy affections, vigorous thy mind. 

While Glory, pointing where her favourites stood, 

The brave avengers of their country's blood, 

Shall o'er thy ashes shed her brightest ray, 

Who crushed the foe, and turn'd the doubtful day. 
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VERSES 

•N THE SUDDEN DEATH OF AN AMIABLE, BUT UN- 
FORTUNATE YOUNG MAN*. 

Sweet muse, that oft along the shadowy glade 
Hast sung of youth, and innocence betrayed; 
Hast.woo'd with pensive steps the midnight gloom, 
To breathe thy sorrows o'er the lover's tomb ; 
Oh ! come, once more thy cypress garland wave, 
Thy gentlest strain attune o'er B ■ y 's grave. 



* The subject of these lines was a very amiable and ac- 
complished young man, a writer in the service of the East 
India Company, on the Madras establishment. His death 
was attended by circumstances peculiarly distressing. He 
had over-heated himself with jackal hunting, and losing his 
companions in a jungle, be was overtaken by, and exposed 
to the night air, which checked perspiration, and brought 
on a raging fever. He was discovered in a deplorable situa- 
tion, under a tree, by some friends, who had for many hours 
been seeking for him ; and too ill to be removed, a temporary 
shed was contrived to shelter him till medical assistance 
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111 fated youth! on thee while fortune's smile, 
And hope's fond flattery beam'd hut to beguile j 
While friendship's kind protection led the way 
To prospects fair, and many a happy day ; 
While oft to thy lov'd home and native skies 
Fond expectation turn'd thy longing eyes 5 
'Twas hard, at death's command, so soon to part 
With these sweet solaces that warm'd thy heart 5 
And ah ! what hitter anguish mark'd the hour, 
That yielded thee the victim of his power $ 
O'er whose damp* bed no anxious listener hung, 
To catch the last wish from thy faltering tongue ; 

could be summoned to his relief. It came, but too late ; and 
he died in a violent paroxysm of fever and delirium on the 
following day. 

It may be proper to add, that this melancholy event gave 
rise to the little episode of the death of Sefton, in the au- 
thor's novel of Ralph Reybridge, published in the year 1809; 
but under circumstances peculiarly disadvantageous to the 
credit and sale of the book. 

* He had been lying on the damp ground long before he 
could be raised to the temporary couch that was prepared for 
him by his companions. All hope of his recovery, indeed, 
had flown from the first moment they beheld him. 
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No tender friend to soothe thee, to assuage 
Thy mind's sad conflict -midst the fever's rage; 
To feel thy sorrows, all thy sufferings share. 
And to thy kindred thy last blessings bear. 

Yet though 'mid trackless wilds thy relics rest, 
And burning sands* blow over thy cold breast; 
Though no fresh flowers shall round thy ashes bloom, 
And shed their early fragrance o'er thy tomb; 
Though Philomel's soft song shall never raise 
Her sweetly soothing tribute to thy praise; 
Yet fancy's votary shall assert thy fame, 
And oft among the rocks inscribe thy name; 
Benevolence and truth protect with pride 
The sacred spot where their lov'd victim died. 

And at the last, when beams celestial day, 
And the world's idle pomp dissolves away; 

* It was necessary to inter him a few hours after his death, 
and there was not time to remove the body to any consecrated 
burying-ground. 
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When dreadful in his wrath th' Almighty shrouds 
His gleamy terrors in a night of clouds 5 
When power's vast fabric shall be rent in twain, 
And monumental flatteries plead in vain) 
On thy lone grave the star of peace shall shine, 
Thy guardian saint its hallow'd dust enshrine 5 
Breathe life immortal o'er thy humble sod, 
And bear thee to the bosom of thy God. 
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WERTER IN THE STORM. 

Welcome fierce spirit of the angry skies, 
My griefs are suited to thy rushing gale, 

Thy storm, that pours, as yonder mists arise, 
Its desolating blast along the vale. 

Here, 'mid the leafy ruins of the grove 

Whose verdure shrinks beneath the drifting snow, 
Hate may the victim of disastrous love 

Gaze on the wreck, and moralize his woe. 

Slow through his heart its first soft flattery creeps, 

Sharper anxieties his bosom tear, 
Then through each vein the jealous whirlwind sweeps, 

And keen as is thy frost, is his despair. 
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Oh! welcome then thy clouds, thine aspect drear; 

Unseen, unheard, I hail the mingled gloom j 
For me no more the spring's blithe morn shall cheer, 

For me, the summer fields no longer bloom. 

Pour on ; and 'mid the roar, my soul shall give 
A loose to sorrow and long cherish'd pain; 

Shall tell for whom thus desolate I live 
A victim doom'd for ever to complain. 

Charlotte, it is for thee ; for thee I dare 
Thus to the darkened skies my woes proclaim ; 

The winds wild bursting shall my secret share, *• 
And in the sweeping tempest bear thy name. 

Why did I ever meet thy softening gaze, 
Seek thee, so fair, so sensible and kind? 

Why ever witness, in a thousand ways, 
The thousand graces which adorn thy mind? 
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Why hear thy voice, attun'd to nature's lay, 
Pour its wild magic on my raviah'd ear; 

Then stealing in some mournful close away, 
Invoke from sympathy the sudden tear? 

Gould I unmov'd these varying charms survey, 
Such sweet attractions pass regardless by? 

Could caution's cold behest my bosom sway, 
And stifle in its birth each fatal sigh? 

Ah! no; yet that torn bosom pants for ease; 

Then let thy pardon soothe my parting breath, 
One beam of pity cheer my mind's disease, 

And faintly glimmer on the dart of death. 

Ah! then at least receive thy Welter's sighs, 
Those sighs which Virtue shall no longer blame, 

Not Albert's self shall that last prayer despise, 
Which breathes a blessing on his Charlotte's name. 
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VERSES 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY ON AN AFFECTING 
COMPARISON SHE DREW BETWEEN THE DEATHS 
OF AN AUNT AND A VERY YOUNG BROTHER, AT 
WHICH SHE WAS AT DIFFERENT PERIODS PRESENT. 

Why should'st thou dread, sweet girl, the solemn 
scene 

Where fate, on life's last hope the curtain draws? 
Death to the virtuous wears no threatening mien, 
Nor fills with bodements sad the awful pause. 

Think'st thou, though nipp'd in boyhood's rosy 
prime, 

More surely blest thy brother sought the skies? 
Or, that probation from the hand of time, 
Shall bid, less pure, thy gentle spirit rise? 
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Saved from temptation's sting by grace divine, 
Sin ne'er could taint, 'tis true, his ender yean; 

Yet not less bright shall heavenly mercy shine 
On the late offering of repentant tears. 

The sun, that on the sinking blossom plays 
The morning beam that saves it from decay, 

Cheers he less warmly with benignant rays, 
The half crush'd flower declining with the day? 

Let not those fears of death bedim thine eyes 
Which from humility's meek impulse flow, 

Towards guilt alone his dart terrific flies, 
And guilt alone should shudder at the blow ! 

Search well thy heart, sweet maid, does it not fed 
Affection's every fond and sacred claim ? 

Has it ne'er throbb'd with friendship's fervent zeal, 
Ne'er glow'd with pure devotion's holier flame? 
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Say, can'st thou tax that heart with selfish views. 
Has pride or malice e'er found entrance there? 

Couldst thou to pale disease thine aid refuse, 
Or turn unmov'd from want's distressful prayer? 

Oh! may my breast (should e'er the hand of death 

Point some beloved object to my view, 
Yielding, 'midst hopes and fears, the trembling 
breath) 

Throb half so tender, innocent, and true. 
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VERSES 

IN REPLY TO SOME BEAUTIFUL LINES ADDRESSED 

TO THE AUTHOR, BY MRS. R N, ON A MUSICAL 

PERFORMANCE WITH WHICH HE HAD THE GOOD 
FORTUNE TO PLEASE HER. 

The " votive garland*" is already wove, 
That Mira's glowing fingers shall prepare ; 

Whether to bind the brows of infant love, 

Or grace, with deathless flowers, the poet's hair. 

Awake, awake, my lyre, 'tis Mira deigns 
To bid me wander, fearless, o'er each string; 

Henceforth, sweet instrument, 111 court thy strains, 
And soar with warmer hopes on fancy's wing. 

• Alluding to the following line in her poem. 
" Fain would I cuU from fancy's rosy bower 
A votive garland, 1 " 
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Awake! no vulgar call demands my song; 

Attention reigns, it beams in Mira's eyes ; 
If she approve, her smiles to truth belong, 

And nature's minstrel seeks no richer prize. 

Beauty's regard shall every tone requite, 
Bid every measure more melodious flow ; 

Enhance the joy, complete the pure delight, 
That springs from praise which sense and taste 
bestow. 



With sense, with taste, with beauty, all combin'd, 
Ah, Mira! check the suffrage you would givej 

Withhold the wreath, lest in my weaken'd mind 
The fond conceits of youth again should live: 

Lest I should rush presumptuous to my lyre, 
And rashly tune its chords to loftier lays; 

Lest with advent'rous hand, I dare aspire 
To swell the tribute due to Mira's praise. 
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VERSES 

ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, DURING AN EXCUR- 
SION AMONG THE MOUNTAINS, NEAR CAPE C0- 
MORIN, ON THE COROMANDEL COAST*. 

Whilst I cherish the wish that forbids me to pause 
On a mandate that claims the full powers of my 

mind, 

Fair lady, I own you're the innocent cause, 

Why I feel all its energies cramp'd and confin'd. 

* A party of friends, during an excursion to the southward 
of Madras, and after visiting the stupendous waterfals of 
Poppernossam and Tancanchee, thought it adviseable to halt 
at a village called Calcad, twelve miles only from the great 
promontory that bounds the coast. Apprehensions were en- 
tertained of some fatal accident happening in consequence of 
the number of tigers, whose terrible and increasing howUngs 
were heard around the tents every night, and sometimes ap- 
peared near them, notwithstanding the large and constant fires 
which were kept blazing, and which nothing but the goadings 
of absolute famine will tempt them to approach. In the midst 



Tia true whenl car'd not from whom came tlie praise, 
When the world was my judge, and all nature my 
theme, 

Howe'er surly critics might censure my lays, 
Twas the pang of a moment, and fled like a dream. 

But you, while I rashly attempted to please, 
Apprehension would cloud my advent'rous employ, 

Each effort would shrink into numbers like these, 
And hope nurse the fears her sweet aid should 
destroy. 

When fancy has called me to scenes of distress, 
Still with hope, it is true, in the cause have I strove, 

The wild rage of despair e'en essay'd to express, 
And the softer affliction of innocent love. 

of these tremendous scenes, the author's fair friend requested 
him to make them the subject of a poem, and write it on the 
spot. This request he attempted in vain to comply with, and 
seat he* the following verses in excuse. 
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And oft has my muse tuned her sprightlier strain. 
Still hopeful, to fancy submitted her cause; 

But long have I languish'd her wreath to obtain, 
Still my suit she denies, and withholds her applause. 

And while you, gentle lady, all senses enthral, 
To obtain e'en a leaf may I justly despair. 

For how tame were descriptions of scenes to appal, 
While dwelling delighted on features so fair. 

Should I try, could you blame me, if, chancing to gaze 
On that glance which your voice's sweet music 
succeeds, 

I should mingle the storm with the sun's cheering rays, 
And place the wild mountains 'mid flower-scented 
meads? 

Could I climb craggy rocks, to the dark woods retire, 
Would the genius of terror my mandate obey? 

Could I venture to blend on mine arrogant lyre 
Desolation's rude chord with the love breathing lay ? 
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Consent then, my fair, to release my poor muse 
From a task which were labour — but labour in vain ; 

Nay might not stern love the rash tribute refuse, 
And snatch the wronged harp from my hand with 
disdain? 

Then ne'er should entreaty, ne'er murmur prevail 
That harp from the tyrant once more to regain ; 

Ah! no, every prayer, every effort must fail, 
Till your pity, sweet girl, should recal the glad 
strain. 
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LEILA. 

Fair Leila, gentle, young, and true, 
The pride of Selma's nymphs was she j 

No griefs she felt, no fears she knew, 
Her wishes, like her heart, were free. 

Omar beheld the blooming maid 

Receive new charms from ripening time, 

And oft beneath the date-tree's shade 
The muse had crown'd his votive rhyme. 

Nor did she long mistake the theme, 
Nor long the minstrel disapprove ; 

Soft, as the Ganges' sacred stream, 
Flow'd the pure current of her love. 

But soon on Fancy's roving wing, 
In true love's cause he ceas'd to sigh 5 

Forgot in Leila's praise to sing, 
And left her to repine, and die. 
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TOM CLEWLINE. 

Tom Clewline's heart, three damsels claim'd, 

(Poll, Nan, and bonny Kate,) 
Each, for her faith and beauty fam'd, 
From eve to morn 
Would sit forlorn, 
And tremble for his fate. 



Twas on an eve, when whispVing gales 
But feebly swell'd the steady sails, 

When Tom, still blithe and jolly, 
To either fair at once appealed, 
His scars and sunburnt looks revealed, 

Then claim'd the hand of Polly. 

"Alas!" says Poll, "how vain to wed 

When love is all our boast ; 
By famine press'd, by follies led, 
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Of friends- bereft. 
To misery left, 
Which grief wonid pierce the ma*?* 



" Then," answered Tom, " to soothe my wees 
HI seek for comfort and repose 

Within the arms of Nancy!' 9 
fiat poverty, to Nan's surprise, 
Had dmun'd her sailors qparfcmig: eye: 

" Tom pkae'd not now her fancy." 



Then to hial 

With aimom ardour tnzn'd; 
Tor her he'd braVd the hottest war, 
Andoathennui 
Her lore to gain 
Had glory's laurel earnU 

" Ah, Tom!" cries she, " no fears alarm, 
" If to poor Kate thy heart is warm, 
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She'd wed thee, love, to-morrow 3 
With thee the worst of ills she'd bear, 
For thee suppress each struggling tear, 

That told a tale ofsorrow." 

" Then Kate/' cries Tom, " 'tis thou alone 

Hath scorn'd deception's wiles, 
And in my fortunes, yet unknown, 
Thy faithful heart 
Shall share a part, 
And bless them with sweet smiles. 

" Enow girls, to try your worth I came, 
For crowned with riches, rank, and fame* 

Tom felt that only beauty 
With virtue for her constant guard 
Could prove to him the best reward 

Of courage, faith, and duty." 
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THIRSIS. 

"Am! awe* cried Thw»s M Iailof'd 

For when I carcleai «■? ad pay, 
She Hack to prefer an* lay; 
By turn* I fix bcr roringeye, 
iksedmi ner weep, an w ■cr sagau 

" The other night we walked alone. 
The moofi in tranqinl splendor shone ; 
I press'd her hand, she did not chide, 
Xor was my daring kiss denied; 
Then surely, surely this is km, 
And Daphne wfll my suit approYe." 

But soon the silly Thirsis finds 

The fair, nor kiss nor pressure binds; 
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Rashly he tells her all his pain, 
At once succeeds her cold disdain; 
To Damon she transfers her sighs, 
And all the fond illusion flies* 



ii 
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AMORET. 

When the roses of youth on my features were laid, 
In passion's warm colouring by Nature portra/d; 
When beauty ne'er darted her glances in vain, 
And my heart was entangled again and again ; 
When I shone in the dance through a winter's bleak 
night, 

And wrote verses in spring by the moon's waning light, 
Cupid found me an object just fit for his wiles, 
And I fell by the force of sweet Amoret's smiles. 

Most fair was her face, most attractive her mien, 
Nor assurance, nor pride were by me to be seen; 
She heard me repeat, with compassion, I thought, 
All the nonsense my love-sick infirmity taught: 
So fix'd were her chains, so devoted my heart, 
Twas pain, e'en to glory, from her to depart; 
And when honor and victory smil'd on my arms, 
I gave all the praise to my Amoret's charms. 
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^Rove, still deceitful, and bent to perplex, 
Pby hinted of change, and a whimsical sex 5 
Still whispering, in spite of what passion could say. 
That flattery succeeded, when truth was away. 
Back to England I hasten'd, still hope fill'd my breast, 
And dreams of my charmer sooth'd sweetly my rest; 
On constancy's wings to the fair one I flew, 
And caught to my bosom — the wife of a Jew. 



H % 
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- ADVICE: 

When the arrows jtf love have, en^rcled the fair, 
, Foimed by nature ton^srt her hw^ 
The judgment/poor lady, can claim little share, 
In each pleasure that flows* or each pain that 
oppresses. 

A cause she assigns for each whim and caprice, 
If he's peevish—" 'tis illness ;" if foolish—" good 
nature:" 

Even jealousy fails to endanger her peace, 

" He's not jealous, good soul, 'tis the cast of a 
feature." 

Again, should indifference mingle with pride, 
And the too easy wife has neglect thrown upon her; 

All attentions, no doubt, are most amply supplied, 
By the confidence placed in her ladyship's honor. 
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Then trust me, fair dames, to avoid such mistakes, 

And to check the career of this splenetic evil, 
I would shew the dear creatures, and all for their 
sakes, 

Somewhat less of the angel, and more of the 4— I 
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FRAILTY. 

A flower she bloom'd, whose early tints* 
The sweetest, purest fragrance shed, 

And meekness, feeling, sense, and truth, 
Were the soft leaves that deck'd its head. 



I pluck'd, alas! this beauteous flower, 
Where so much seeming lustre shone, 

The gaudier bloom 'tis true remain'd, 
But virtue's balmy scent was gone! 
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ANACREONTIC. 

God of the bow, and patron of the song, 
To whom the powers of voice and verse belong, 
Grace with propitious smiles thy votaries' lays, • 
Who swell the note of rapture to thy praise. 

And Venus, may our softer strain 

Proclaim thy gentle sway; 
And Love, dart thou thy pleasing pain, 

But wound not to betray. 

And Bacchus, thou thy goblet bring, 

And Momus, ruler of the scene 
Where fancy soars on sportive wing, 

And social friendship sits serene, 
Lend,Jend your aid, Anacreon's sons unite, 
And crown with blessings every festive night. 
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ANACREONTIC. 

Hail, great Apollo ! bending at thy shrine, 

1 uy votaries strike the lyre, and own thy power dhrint 

When from on high the cloud-compelling Xitod 

To bless creation, gave the faVring n^d; ^ 

Guided by thee, great Bs<!chus led the way 

To crush the caitiff Care, and crown the day> 

With love and beauty to divide the hours, 

And strew the changeful path of life with flowers 

Then haste, the genial bowl prepare, 

In festive song, 'mid pastimes rare. 

Uniting every voice; 
Great Jove, propitious tothe cause, 
From Ida thunders hi* applause, 

The Muses nine rejoice! 
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SONG* 

Twas on a day when Albion's foes 

Had bled beneath her conquering arm, 
And shattered by, b thousand blows/ 
Shrunk trembling from the stern alarm; 
That rising from the troubled wave, 
Britannia- fous her orders gave: 
" Victory, go forth, and to nay longing sight ' ' 
Place thou my favoured sous; the bulwarks of the 

Victory the mandate, pleased, obeys; 

And fix'd in her triumphal car, 
The semblance first of Howe displays, 

The father of the thundering war. 

♦ This, and the song which follows it, were written and 
■ung in compliment to the late gallant Admiral Rainier, and 
the Duke of Wellington (then Major-General Wellesley), 
on the occasion of a grand entertainment given to each, pre- 
viously to his departure for England, in the year 1805, by 
the civil and military establishments of Fort St. George. - 

U5 
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On his right hand, with threat'ning mien. 

And fearless, was St. Vincent* seen; 

The Spanish flag, no more the prop of pride, 

Bath'd in its country's blood, hung droopingby his side. 

Scotland's famed hero next appears, 

Duncan, of great and just renown 5 
Fair victory high her banner rears 

To hail the chief of Camperdownf. 
While Nelson, rising from the main, 
Egypt's dread warriors in his train, 
Tells how the battle of the Nile was won, 
And proud Britannia springs to meet her darling sod. 

" Yet, not enough," the goddess cried, 

" One veteran more I pant to see; 
Alike, his grateful country's pride, 

Alike thy boast, O Victory ! 

* Alluding to the victory gained by the noble earl near 
Cape St. Vincent, 

f The battle of Camperdown, gained by the late Lord 
Duncan ovtr the Dutch Admiral de Winter. 
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And though relentless time has spread 

His silver honors o'er his head, 

While commerce triumphs in her India's fame, 

Rainier, her happy sons shall venerate thy name-" 
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SONG* 

Be<*in the song of triumph, resound the martial 
strain, 

To Britain's shores returning, brave WeUesley quits 
the plain, 

Where victory exulting the conquering flag still rears, 
That led to glory and to death the British grenadiers. 

Our enemies reviving, rejoice in his return, 

But soon shall fade the flattering hopes that in their 

bosoms burn; 
For by his great example fired, fresh heroes still shall 

rise, 

Nor e'er the sun of conquest set in these unclouded 
skies f. 

We mourn the gallant soldier that for his countrybleeds, 
But to the painful sacrifice a lasting calm succeeds; 

* This song was adapted by the author to the tone of the 
British grenadiers, and the effect was considerably increased 
in consequence. 

f In allusion to the climate. 
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And though the transient storm of war obscure the 
rising day, 

The star of peace shall brighter shine that gilds the 
evening ray. 

■* 

Then Wellesley, though retiring from yon ensanguin'd 
field, 

Where Mars, thy might extending, made Scindeah's 
legions yield* $ 

Yet shall a livelier joy be thine, when with protect- 
ing care, 

Plenty and liberty have spread their mingled blessings 
there ! 

Then sing the song of triumph, once more the mar- 
tial strain, 

To Britain's shores returning, brave Wellesley quits 
the plain ; 

A little time the conqueror for all his toil repays, 
It gives him all a soldier asks, his king's and coun- 
try's praise. 

* The battle of Assaye.— Scindeah was the Marhatta 
•hief. 
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ON THE UNION. 

While to England's proud boast, her rough sons of 
the main, 

The shamrock and thistle shall cleave $ 
Untainted fcy faction the rose shall remain, 

From the union fresh lustre receive. 

And long may this tvreath round our sovereign en- 
twin'd, 

A charm, like his virtues, bestow, 
In the temple of liberty reared and enshrined, 
Long flourish the dread of the foe. 



MONTHLY SKETCHES, 

WRITTEN DURING THE AUTHOR'S LAST YEAR'S 
RESIDENCE IN INDIA. 
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JANUARY. 

TO WINTEK. A.D. 1806. 

ttantk clad, and tipp'd with snow 

ky locks, say, winter, shall I brave 

' *&ore thy rigorous frost, thy tempest's roar } 

*e wild winds blow, 

^ the rude billows stretch along the shore 

ly Albion, and her white cliffs lave? 

fiercest rage, I'd heed thee not 

r * for, thy gloom forgot, 

P« should cheer the scene, and o'er it reign 

picturing those joys again, 
*sirigs long denied with each dear friend, 
- blissful view her softest colouring lend, 
stern power, thy fury sleep 
t*k bosom of the deep. 
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Thine icy sceptre melt away ' 
Before the sunshine of that day 

Which gives me back to my loVd native islej 
And as by Asia's * sons thou'rt seen, 
fMid gentle gales and skies serene, 
'Mid woods and fields with verdure crown'd, 
And breathing health reneVd around*) 

Break from thy stormy shroud, and meet me with 
a smile. 

. * On the coast of Coromandel the month of January if 
particularly pleasant and invigorating. The north-east mon- 
soon, which usually sets in towards the end of October, 
seldom continues for a longer period than six weeks, and the 
regular bracing gales from the sea which succeed, make the 
climate delightful, and seem a natural preparation for the 
serere hot weather beginning in March.. 
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FEBRUARY. 

POETRY*. 

To him, th* enthusiast of poetic song, 

That haunts the woodland scene, and from among 

Nature's first gifts, the purer breeze inhales 
Of inspiration ; grateful is the theme 

That wakes hismuse, as through the cheerful vales 
He wooes of peace and love the milder joys, 

* This sketch the author has justly inscribed in another 
place to his ingenious and much respected friend, the Rev. 
W. I* Bowles, whose poetry, for natural sentiment, delicacy 
of expression, and tenderness of feeling, has rarely, if ever, 
been equalled. At his beautiful retreat at Donhead, the 
author, when a very young man, acquired the little poetical 
merit he may be thought to possess ; and, in looking forward 
while in India to a speedy return to native scenes, and the 
most perfect of all enjoyments, the society of literary friends, 
the delightful shades of Donhead always stood in the fore- 
ground of the picture. 
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Culling from fancy's wreath her choicest flower 

Unstained by vice, glide on the happy hours; 
From guilt estranged, no tears remorseful stream 

Down his pale cheek ; no self-accusing pain. 
No restless wish, his calm of life destroys. 

He to each rising sun carols again 
The lay he loves, and with renew'd delight t i«. ... 
The chequered landscape scans: the coming night 

Closes the prospect; still thy charm confessed 
Sweet poesy, thy holier call he feels;; ; 
O'er his rapt mind the sacred influence steals, 

Lifts his full heart to heaven, and whispers him 
rest. 
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MARCH. 

MUSIC. 

Friend of my youth, soother of every care 
That cross' d its flowery path 3 O! inay'st thou long 
With all thy tenderest eloquence of song 

Beguile life's sorrows ; from my bosom tear 
Each stormy passion that its rest invades. 

Lull'd by thy strain, a sad remembrance steals 
Into my thoughts, and for a moment fades 
Hope's fairy prospect from my longing sight; 

For then my mind a mournful impulse feels 
To dwell on days, long lost, of past delight, 

When by my father's side* I bent mine ear 
To sweet instruction in thy winning art. 

* The late Thomas Linley Esq. one of the patentees of 
Old Drury Lane Theatre, died in November 1795. 
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And shall I check the sigh, suppress the tear * 
That flows from filial love, and stills my throbbing 
heart? 

Ah ! no ; for ever let me turn to thee 

Delightful power of harmony, 

And, from thy ever varying measure, 

Snatch the purest sweets of pleasure, 

In strains that bid griefs wilder tumults cease, 

That warm to piety, and soothe to peace 
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APRIL. 

RELIGION. 

Though wrapp'd in pleasing dreams of joys to come 
In this my mortal round, and my sweet home 
Delighting to retrace; let me not lose, 
(While yet my heart no dire misfortune rues) 

The grateful recollection of that hour 
Which thou, religion, claimest ; nor forget, 
(If e'er with sorrow's tear my cheek be wet, 
Or sharper anguish rankle in my breast,) 
That thou alone canst sooth its pains to rest, 

And e'en of dark despair arrest the maddening 
power. 

Should fair prosperity with all her charms 
Rise to my view, and court me to her arms, 
And, in the moment of delusive joy, 
The syren pleasure every art employ 
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To lure me from thy laws, yet let me heed 
Thy sacred precepts, and to thy bright meed 
O ! may my soul aspire; pursue the way 
Through life's still varying gloom, to heaven's 
eternal day. 
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MAY. 

TO SPRING*. 



Whose is that pallid' form, with haggard eye 

Sad gazing on yon desolated pyre,. 

Now dimly seen by its expiring fire, 
Prone on the shaggy brake? the winds that sigh 

* The months of April and May, from one end of the 
Coromandel coast to the other, are the most unhealthy 
months in the year. The southerly winds which blow along 
the shore are impregnated with an unwholesome moisture, 
which checking perspiration, bring on fever, debility , violent 
head-ache, and depression of spirits. In the interior the 
climate is still more severe, as the same winds, without losing 
their noxious quality, become more intensely hot, in propor- 
tion to the extent of land (a great part of which is sandy and 
barren) they blow over ; and at Masulipatam, which is to 
the northward of Madras, and other stations still farther 
from the sea, it is scarcely possible to preserve an uninter . 
rupted state of health. The circumstance described in this 
sketch, of the cattle lying down in the road and expiring 
from severity of heat and fatigue, the author has himself Ire* 

X 
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Sickly* around my head, the various birds 
That gasping seek the shade, the flocks and herds 
That o'er the trackless waste plough up the sand 
Reluctant, and impatient of command, 
Lie down and die beneath the parching gale; 
These all proclaim thee, spring. — Here, nought avail. 

Sweet spring, thy flowery chaptets, and thy wreaths 
For tender lovers made; gaunt death assumes 
Thy reign, waves m the air his fatal plumes, 

And o'er thy walks a dire contagion breathes. 
Yet, drooping though I view thee, and forlorn 

Amid the cheerless scene, thy crown of flowers 
Withering before the breeaes of the morn, 

Yet do I greet thee, and thy sultry hours, 

quently witnessed- The buffaloes, which are the cowmen 
beasts of burthen, will, if not strictly watched by their driven, 
Ue down in the tanks or. ponds, while T pa*aing through them, 
invited by the refreshing coolness of the water : being once 
down, they will suffer every extremity of goading and beating 
rather than quit such comfortable quarters. It is sometimes 
necessary to halter and drag them out by main force, 

'* " Arid fount and sickly voids for ever howl around. 9 ' 
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That weigh my spirits down : they pass away, 
But to renew, O, spring! thy blissful day 
In England's blooming fields: there once again 
Let me behold thee 3 on her verdant plain 
See thee once more in all thy beauty rise, 
* And scent thy mingled fragrance, wafted to the skies. 



12 
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JUNE. 

DANAE. 

" Hence idle fluttered hence, away ! 

Spread thy light wings, unbend thy bow \ 

For know, deceitful tyrant, know 
That Danae braves thy secret snares, 
Denies thy boundless sway. 
Hence to thy cot, thy fountains, and thy vales j 
For Albion's nymphs reserve thy flattering tales : 

In India, fruitless are thy cares, 
Harmless thy treacherous arrows fly, 
Nor canst thou draw a tear, nor force a single sigh. 

Thus rated Danae, in disdain, 

The wily god of pleasing pain, 
As in her gentle breast he strove 
To breathe the wasteful flame of love, 

A nd bind her in his roseate chain : 
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But little did she think, rash maid! 
That vainly had each trick been pla/d ; 
That every snare as vainly spread $ 
That every shaft around her head 
Had spent its force in air: 
Alas ! my too presuming fair, 

(For Cupid, spiteful urchin, told 
TV exulting tale) quick flew a dart 
New from, his quiver, to thy heart, 

And there triumphant lodged: 'twas tipped with 
gold*. 

♦ The author trusts that none of his fair readers on the 
wing for Madras or Bengal will have the conscience to dis- 
cover any thing epigrammatic in this expression ; but be able 
to cry out exultingly with Hamlet— 



" Let the galled jade wince." 
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JULYc 

THE PA0ODA*. 



Strange«> forbear! 
Thy ruder voice and hnrryiii£ step restrak* 
From rites mysterious of yen bely fane: 

There the hoar Bnmam^hmA in nleat prayer 

* The Hindoos hare a very wild notion of the doctrine of 
the Trinity. The Deity they certainly acknowledge, under 
three different distinctions, rtz. Creator, r^fencrver, and 
Destroyer. Brahma is the cr ea t ing god j VUhnoo is the 
preserving deity, and in that capacity takes upon himself 
the human form in various different inc a rn ati o ns . In one; 
Raman, he is a warrior ; in another, Kishns, a shepherd ; 
and his birth and early education in this capacity bears a 
very striking resemblance to our Saviour's. He is repre- 
sented, as Kishna, playing upon a pipe in a most graceful 
attitude ; and the miracles he performs are all on the side of 
justice and moral virtue. In the character of Raman he is 
terrible in his works. In that of Kistna, gentle and endear- 
ing. Seevah is the avenging power. Mr. Southey, in his 
highly ingenious poem of the Curse of Kehama, seems to 
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To him we all adore; 

And at his fkiwer-deck'd* shrine their rapt demotions 
pour* 

Oft have I trod their consecrated ground* 
And musing gaz'd on mighty wrecks around 

consider Seevah as the superior power ; but the author, who 
has had frequent opportunities of conversing with the Bra- 
mins on their religious tenets, could never ascertain this 
point. It is certain, however, that there are more pagodas 
dedicated to See van than to Yishnoo $ but then his worship 
is of a very different description : it is gloomy and fearful, 
constant deprecation of his wrath ; his temples are covered 
with monstrous shapes of men and beasts, strangely multi- 
plied and mingled together ; in other parts, representations 
so grossly obscene, as to strike the beholder with disgust 
and horror. 

The natives are distinguished as belonging to the cast of 
Yishnoo or Seevah by particular marks on their foreheads. 
The cast of the former have the long yellow mark, and of the 
latter the white circle. It is a curious fact, that all the 
Hindoo temples -are dedicated either to Yishnoo or Seevah; 
to Brahma, the first person in their godhead, there are none. 
The : author could never obtain a satisfactory explanation 

* Flower* are a constant offering at the -shrine of their 
various idols. 
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Of sculptuVd symbols strange y and in the glade, 

Where the banana spreads its ample shade* 

Beheld, on the pagoda's topmost spires; 

To midnight orgies due, the festal fires*. 

But chiefly, where the last glad morning beams 

On Conjee's f walls, what time to Vishnoo's praise 

The enraptur'd bards their songs of triumph raise, 

of this strange circumstance when he was in India ^f. The 
'Hindoos on certain solemn occasions supplicate their Trinity 
in unity, by the name of Narayna, and then Brahma is ne- 
cessarily included. 

* On all great religious festivals the pagodas are splendidly 
illuminated, and the effect at a distance, especially should 
the night be dark, is strikingly beautiful. 

f At Conjee, or Conjeveram, as it is commonly called, 
there is a very magnificent pagoda, dedicated to Yishnoo, 
'and the annual feast there is held in great veneration. Pil- 
grimages of a thousand miles are made by the Hindoos t* 
this temple, at this particular feast, which in point of anti- 
quity yields precedence only to those which are celebrated at 
the great pagodas of Seringham and Trepetty. 



«J But Mr.; Southey, in his notes on Brahma, in the Curse 
of Kehama, accounts for it by observing that as Brahma is 
. the Creator, and his works made manifest all over the crea- 
tion, no temple can contain him who is above all praise. 
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Have I, with pleasure-speaking eye, 

Beheld ten thousand hands uplifted high, 

As on his throne enshrined, advancing far 

The god moves on, while bright around his car* 

Each sparkling many-colour'd pennant streams. 
Tis not for us, who true religion feel, 

To mock these mystic rites : when hearts beat high 

In grateful praise to God's divinity, 
His mercy purifies the fervent zeal; 
And at his pleasure will the page unroll 
To shed pure light on the benighted soul. 
Tis not for us, whom Christian precepts sway, 
And warm with blest assurance while we pray, 
To smile mistrustful of the woe-drawn tear 

♦ The figure which is carried in the car, and which is sup- 
posed to be sanctified by the immediate presence of the Deity, 
is so loaded with ornaments as to be scarcely discernible ; 
the car itself is covered with flowers of various kinds, besides 
other devices and symbolical decorations ; and this is preceded 
by the Bramins of the pagoda, with flags of different sizes 
and colours, which they wave about from time to time. 
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That trembles ht 4te> suppliant Hindoetav eyes? 

The Power which ait protects, shall heed his-sigte 
Of gratitude, aiid-wiCii eon^assio&hear^ 
His plaint, whew «nkhig"on his sandy bed* 
The hot winds 1 raging toub* h» heady 

He clasps his fAithfttl wife, and her bosom dies. 

* The poorer native* can scarcely afford, at certain periods 
of the year, a shelter for their families; and the hovels 
which they construct witfrdifflcnlty are but a miserable pro* 
teetion from the inclemency of the weather. A violent 
storm of wind and rain, during the monsoon, has swept away 
a whole village. Spenser has, with wonderful powers of 
fancy, described the Cave of Despair. In the hufe of an 
Indian labourer, what a cavern of wretchedness and want 
might not be depicted by a poet like Southey! 
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AUGUST* 

TO SUMMER* 

O welcome, summer ! welcome to my heart 
Thy rain fresh falling, and thy morning breeze, 
Rich with the fragrance of reviving flowers ! 
From feverish dreams relieved, joyous I start 

To view the dew-drops glittering on the treesj 
And catch the bracing, health-renewing gale. 
Nor with less rapture, summer, do I hail 

Thy storms' approach; and the black cloud that 
lowers, 

* This is usually the season for continual showers of rain; 
and after the very severe hot winds they are refreshing and 
invigorating in a great degree. The gales from the land 
blow with their usual violence, but it becomes no longer ne- 
cessary to exclude them, as they are cooled by the rains. 
What East Indians call the hot season is generally over by 
the end of July. 
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Threatening upon the mountain's craggy height* 
To pour the sweeping deluge, me delights. 
Thy fiercest tempest bring; nor lightning's glare, 
Nor bursting thunder, can my spirits scare; 
While memory points to native views, 
And bids for me those pleasures live 
Which cheerful competence pursues, 
, And blest contentment give. 
With thee, sweet summer, have I strayed 
To seek the muse's leafy shade, 

Amid her cooling haunts retired ; 
With thee, soft mistress of the magic song, 
Wandered the echoing groves among, 
And tuned the lay that fancy has inspired. 
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SEPTEMBER*. 

TO OPPRESSION. 

Fell tyrant, who to pangs, before unknown. 

Hast doom'd pale misery's child, hence with thy 
train, 

The blood besprinkled ministers of pain, 
. That mock th' imploring tear! 
Thy captives' feeble cries, their dying moan, 

Lurk 'mid the gay festoons that deck thy hall, 
And, in the pauses of the festive song, 

That at thy bidding flows, burst on thine ear, 
Arrest thy shrinking thoughts, and every sense 
appal. 

Then to thy thoughts guilt's dire reflections throng 

* The present sketch was suggested to the author's mind 
after hearing a very painful detail of the execrable cruelties 
practised by Hyder and Tippoo, during the wars with the 
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To vex thy startled soul; 

Tinging with bloody drops the sparkling bowl 

Just lifted to thy lip! Again the cry 

Assails, and deeper heaves th* imaginary sigh! 

Can ought of comfort's healing balm be thine, 
Sad wretch! who sometimes through the midnight 
gloom 

Viewest, where fancy points, the visionary- tomb 
That yawns to thy approach, while spectres pale 
Fill with wild shrieks the storm-increasing gale? 
Ah! no; fresh sorrows cloud each closing year : 
Through thy dark path no rays of peace appear, 
No hope-befriending stars on thy life's journey shine. 

English, not only on the British prisoners, but on their own 
slaves and dependants. It is a very false notion, entertained 
by some ignorant and obstinate people, that the government 
of the East India Company in India is oppressive to the 
natives. If the English have usurped a right obtained by 
power of conquest, they have not, at least, like the Mahometan 
usurpers, abused that right, or stained it by acts of cruelty. 
The establishment of the various judicial courts, and courts 
of appeal, all over the country, secures to the meanest inha- 
bitant protection from the Rajahs and their Amuldars, who 
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Dost thou seek rural scenes for purer air, 

For calmer sleep court nature's fragrant bowers? 

In vain for thee she spreads her couch of flowers $ 
Still on thy pomp, distrust and anguish wait, 

And conscience still (though with the cheering view 
Of faithful love on thy wan visage smiling, 
A prattling offspring thy heart's pangs beguiling 

With many a fond caress, and pastime new) 
Haunts each retreat from woe, while grim Despair 
Stalks on thy palace top, and mocks thy idle state. 

holding their authority under, and paying .a tribute to the 
company, cannot, as in former times, practise their tyrannical 
extortions ; and the natives, feeling this security, are relieved. 
from, constant dread and apprehension, and enjoy a tranquil- 
lity they never before experienced. 
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OCTOBER. 

THB DRBAM. 

Where are thy shadows. Fancy, that ere while 
Floated in wanton mazes on my sight, 
And my tired senses soothed? Fled with the night 
Is every fairy form, whose cheering smile 

Spread o'er my heart a pure and calm delight, 
Chasing ambition's thought — bewildering cares 
Like mists, away. 'Mid soul-subduing airs, 
Such as the minstrel Peace pours through her rustic 
vale 

What time the placid eve begins her flight, 
Scattering her moonbeams pale, 
Methought Contentment* stole upon my view 
In robes of azure hue: 

• The author has been blamed by many of his friends for 
having quitted the service of the company, and a lucrative 
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A youthful band frisk'd playful at her side, 

Gay nature's sportive favourites; warm Desire, 

With Hope t his blooming bride, 

And Genius, striking wild the rapturous lyre : 

While Health and Plenty, Innocence and Love, 
In fond contention strove 

To entwine the wreath of Virtue round her head. 
O, Fancy ! waft once more thy soothing dream, 

situation, with only a very slender fortune; and when the 
enjoyment of good health made no such relinquishment ne- 
cessary; but old Hawthorn says, 

" Enough is as good as m feast." 

He thought with him then — he thinks with him still ; for 
while a certain degree of happiness and respectability may 
be secured to the individual who is satisfied with a comfort- / 
able income, which, though he may never be able to increase, 
he takes care shall never be diminished, he surely does not 
shew better wisdom in taking the path of speculation, and 
for the probable acquirement of a more splendid fortune and 
a more elevated rank in society, sacrificing the best years of 
life; and though an honourable success should crown his 
labours, have calculated upon returning to his native country 
with a sallow face and a broken constitution. 
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As o'er my bds thy light wings wave; 
Obscuring still the path where wealth hath k 

Her pamper'd sons to an untimely grave 
And thou, Conimi, with all thy elfin train, 
In rosy slumbers risit me again: 

Down thy unruffled stream, 
O nymph beloved! for ever let me glide, 
Safe from the storms of passion and of pride. 
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NOVEMBER. 

THK MONSOON*. 

Swift o'er the billows rush the rising gales, 
Dark roll the gathering clouds along the shore, 
And the far distant roar 
Of wave on wave, tells where thy power prevails, 

* The north-east monsoon on the coast of Coromandel 
Seldom sets in before the beginning of November, though the 
Bag staff of Fort St. George is invariably struck on the 17th 
°f October. This monsoon frequently expends itself in con- 
stant and heavy falls of rain, with only squalls of wind j and 
*vhen this is the case, cultivation is unusually productive : 
Sometimes, however, these squalls terminate in settled and 
violent gales, which do considerable mischief. Though the 
poorer natives suffer intensely from the bleak and stormy 
November weather, in consequence of their thin coverings 
tnd the miserable huts they dwell in, yet they look forward 

it with anxiety; and the overflow of the tanks and rivers 
* the presage of a plentiful crop. 
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Fiercest of storms ! Yet not to seas confin'd 
Sweepeth thy fury, o'er the sterile land 
Thou pour'st thy flood; and though with rigorous hand 

Dispers'd, benignant nature stems its force, 

Guides with parental care its destin'd course, 
And plants the early promise of the year. 

So thou, Adversity, in the vex'd mind, 
Might impious thoughts excite, with headlong rage 
In the torn breast successful warfare' wage, 

Were not thy sacred guide, Religion, near 
To check the progress of thy rapid way: 
At her approach, shoots forth the genial ray 
Of comfort, scattering thy tempest wide 
To that dark spot where gloom and guilt reside; 
While from thy milder* influence she draws 
Virtue's supremest blessing, heaven's applause. 

* " Thy form benign, Goddess, wear, 
Thy milder influence impart." 

Gray. 
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DECEMBER*. 

▲ FAREWIL. 

The storm is overblown ; joyous I feel 

December's softening dews, and milder gale; 

Far off I view the fluttering sail 
Gently o'er the blue waves steal, . 

And Hope sit sweetly smiling on the prow; 
Ah, flatterer ! do not now deceive j 

Nor me, to whose contented mind 
No sordid wishes grow, 

Around whose brow soft peace hath twin'd 
Her simple wreath, of those sweet smiles bereave. 

* This is the most delightful month of the year. The 
monsoon, haying spent its force, leaves a bracing and health- 
ful freshness in the air, which invigorates both mind and 
body. The change of climate is, however, more congenial to 
the constitution of Europeans than the natives, on whose re- 
laxed frames it has all the effect of severe cold. 
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Then, England, we may meet again ; 
E'en though the fiend of war in vain 
Threatening thy still triumphant shore, 
Scowl o'er thy rugged cliffs and forests hoar, 

And thy unconquerM flag deride ; 
Yet we may meet, thy fortunes yet to share, 
Thy every glory, and thy every care, 

Be all my boast, lov'd country, alL my pride. 
Yet I look back, and with no light esteem, 
On Asia's warmer skies, and the bright gleam 

That yonder hospitable mansion streaks* $ 

I feel the grateful tear bedew my cheeks, 
As I behold the day's departing beam 



* Alluding to the residence of Sir Thomas Andrew Strange, 
his Majesty's chief justice of the supreme court of judicature 
at Madras, whose guest the author was for many months, 
and from whose friendship and correspondence he has reaped 
more solid advantages to his real happhtess, than it is in the 
power of any acquisition of mere wealth to bestow. He feels 
proud to embrace the present opportunity of offering this 
public testimony of the respectful affection with which he 
mutt ever contemplate his many virtues and elegant talents. 



1 
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That shuts for ever from my sight 
India, thy sacred hills, and antique fanes; 
But chiefly thee, Madras, upon whose plains 

Beauty so oft hath charm'd, and friendship giv'n 
delight. 

Farewel ! and O be ever mute my tongue, 
Estrang'd my heart from love, my lyre unstrung, 

If ever I forget the day 

That bears me from thy coast away! 

Farewel! with a last lingering view 

I bid thy social scenes adieu! 
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HOMEWARD BOUND, 



WRITTEN DURING THE AUTHOR'S VOYAGE, ON HII*. 



Once more, soft gliding through the rippling main, 
The muse inspires the tributary strain; 
And bids her bard with grateful ardour raise 
The votive lay, O Fortune! to thy praise. 

And said I *, that I long might seek thy smile. 
Thy happy passport to my native isle? 
And, that from country, friends, and kindred torn, 
Their lossf for many a winter I might mourn? 

* " Fortune's fair gifts I long may seek in vain," 



RETURN TO ENGLAND. 



Vide the poem of Outward Bound. 



f " Absent from thou J love, my native nU." 



Vide Ditto. 
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No, Fortune, no j six summers scarce have flown 
Since thou hast mark'd me, goddess, for thine own 
Since Hope, at thy command, has shot the ray 
Of sweet content, and " lights me on my way*." 
Bail, Fortune! hail! more welcome to my arms 
In humble weeds adorn'd, than in those charms 
Which open to thy greedier votary's view 
Those glittering stores that dazzle and subdue; 
That give to ignorance a splendid fame, 
Or light the torch at mad ambition's flame. 
More welcome, thou, with sweetly smiling mien 
Pointing to nature's ever varying scene, 
To those retreats where peaceful virtue draws 
From her own heart its blessings and applause, 
More welcome, thou, Contentment by thy side, 
And meek-eyed Charity thy constant guide. 

India, f arewel ! farewel thy sandy plains, 
Thy tedious pomp, and comfortless domains, 

* *' Shed one soft beam to light me on my way." 

Vide the poem of Outward Bound. 
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Wealth still may tempt the proud man to despise 
Thy parching west winds*, and inclement skies; 
The very gales that to my throbbing heart 
Hope's first soft dawn of happiness impart; 
And as they waft our gallant ship along, * 
Responsive whistle to her sweetest song; 
These shall his shattered constitution tear. 
And shut out every prospect but despair; 
Gazing* towards home, through death's increasing 
gloom, 

Where nought of splendour waits him, but his tomb. 
Oh, Independence, may thy sacred voice 
Of purer pleasures lead me to the choice; 
Give me the rich resources of the mind, 
An uncorrupted heart, a taste refined; 
Guide me to scenes, where genius oft retires 
To strike in measures wild the trembling wires, 
Or softer poesy delights to stray, 
And to the pale moon pour her pensive lay ; 
To summer shades, where every passing gale 
Spreads health and fragrance through the rustic vale, 
* The land winds. 
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Where playful innocence secure may rove, 
And listen to the guileless vows of love. 

Perish the wretch thy bounteous hand may raise, 
•Who courts, for selfish ends, a rabble's praise! 
Who lends to power thy prostituted name, 
Who props sedition, yet dares look for fame; 
And viler they, on whom thy treasures flow, 
Who, dead to pity, mock the poor man's woe; 
And from his little cot and humble fare 
His last supports and only comforts tear; 
Yet, such there are, and many a village maid, 
Once sweetly warbling in the woodland shade 
Modesty's soft and artless roundelay, 
Hath, by her base seducer forced away, 
Wandered with vice, through all her vile degrees, 
The slave of want, of sorrow, and disease. 

Poor shuddering outcast ! on thy pallid face. 
Once the abode of every youthful grace, 
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Why slowly trickles that obtruding tear? 

Can naught thy pains relieve, thy spirits cheer? 

Dost thou forget that misery's sad sigh, 

The grief which speaks in that dejected eye, 

May scare the midnight reveller from thy lure? 

Then think what anguish must thy soul endure. 

The damp earth shall receive thy shivering form, 

Nor e'en a hovel shield thee from the storm. 

And whence that shout of mirth?, the song, the glee, 

The thoughtless tumult of prosperity ! 

Mark'st thou the lustre flaring in yon hall? 

The ever varying mazes of the ball? 

Dost thou behold the man whose air commands 

The general suffrage of applauding hands 5 

His is the mansion ; on his steps attend 

The loving mistress and the faithful friend $ 

Youth, health, and power ; a senate's daily praise, 

A patriot's name and a proud title's blaze ! 

Yet he must answer for thy lost repose, 

He the remorseless author of thy woesj 
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And the last pang thy fluttering bosom feels, 
That which thy mortal doom for ever seals, 
Shall when his short liv'd joys of life are fled, 
Invoke Heaven's vengeance on his guilty head. 

Albert*, as now thy willing seamen stand, 

In strict obedience to thy prompt command ; 

As now the freshening breezes swell the sails, 

And Hope, with every dawn the prospect hails; 

Thou shalt not pass unheeded in my lay, 

The skilful pilot of our weary way : 

The muse, my friend, thy daily cares confess, 

Nor would the strain of gratitude suppress. 

Whether, when threatened by a lowering sky, 

And distant thunders spoke the tempest nigh, 

Or when in fairer latitudes we sailed, 

The sun's bright beams and steady trades f prevailed, 

* Captain John Dale, the Commander of the ship, 
f The trade winds. 
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Still as we trimm'd our canvas to the breeze, 
Each cheerful effort mark'd thy zeal to please. 

Methinks already to my anxious eyes 

The long-lost scenes of early youth arise j 

I hear congratulating friends rejoice, 

And catch the music of each well known voice, 

Save only thine, my sister *$ thou no more 

Shalt on mine ear thy soothing accents pour. 

Unless, as o'er thy cold grave I bewail, 

Fancy should waft them on the murmuring gale. 

No, thou art gone for ever! Ah! how vain 

The bitter recollection to restrain, 

That thou art gone, nor couldst to me impart 

The fondest, latest wishes of thy heart; 

And that thy brother could not earlier prove, 

How dear he held thy virtues, priz'd thy love. 

* A much lov'd sister, who died of a decline on the 8th of 
January, 1806. 
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But cease my lyre ! here shall thy mournful strain 
Melt with the breeze that dies along the main; 
Till wak'd to Hope's delightful theme once more, 
Thy notes proclaim the long expected shore; 
Till England's chalky cliffs and mountains blue 
Open, with prosperous gales, upon our view. 



THE END. 




T. DAVISON, Lomt>ard-«trc«t, 
Wbitefriar*. London. 
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